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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





BEFrore this number of the ‘‘ Register” is in the hands of its readers, Boston, the Cham- 
pion of the South, will be at the Union Course, Long Island. Fashion being in training but 
a few miles from town, will not arrive, probably, until a short period before the match 
comes off—on Tuesday, the 10th of May. Both are said to be in tip top condition, and their 
friends are sanguine. Within a few days Fashion’s friends have rallied, and the betting is 
about even; heretofore Boston has been the favorite at small odds. 

Just as our Jast ‘ form” was going to press we learned of the death of Col. AuGustus 
F.Lup, of Vance’s Ferry, S. C., a circumstance which fills us with poignant regret. Col. 
F. was in the prime of life, and was distinguished not more for his sterling worth than for 
the elegance of his manners, and al] those manly accomplishments which characterize the 
high bred gentlemen of Carolina. For many years Col. F. has been connected with the 
South Carolina Turf, and promised to become one of its most distinguished ornaments. 
The writer of this paragraph was so fortunate as to enjov the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
and while he entertains the most vivid recollection of the graces of his mind and the no- 
bleness of the impulses which prompted his every act, he regrets his inability to speak in 
becoming terms of the character of one so eminently gifted, and so prematurely taken 
away. Some one of the wide circle of attached friends he has left behind him, will do 
justice, we trust, to his lofty aspirations and his many virtues. 


RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
ALEXANDRIA, D. C. MountVernon Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th May. 
Ba.timorgé, Md. - Kendai] Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday,l7th May. 
CAMDEN & Pui.a. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th May 


_ Match, $2000 a side, Moustache vs. Mr.Long’s Priam colt. 
Guides. - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Thursday, 12th May. 
Cospoune, U. C. - - Newcastle Club, about the 3d Wednesday, isth May. 
Fayette, Mo. - - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 4th May. 

_ ‘¢ . + - Post Stake and other races on the 12th and 13th May. 


frankrort, Ky - Capito! Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday ,3d May. 
Hinps Co., Miss. - Oakland Course, Colts’ Stake, six subs., Ist Tuesday, Ist Nov. 
és “ * Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Thursday, 3d Nov. 
Hunting Park, Pa. Trowting Course, near Phila., 3d ‘Tuesday, 17th May. 
Kine@sBerry, Md. Trotting Course, near Baltimore, Spring M., 2d Thursday, 12th May. 
KngxviLLi, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d May. 
Lexinaton, Ky. Association Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 18th May. 
LovuIsviLLE, Ky. - Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 31st May. 
NewcastTLe, U. C. Turf Club Spring Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 18th May. 
NEw York, - - - - Union Course, L. |., J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 10th May. 
a6 ---- Match, $20,000 a side, Boston vs. Fashion, 2d Tnesday, 10th May 


aie i -- - - Beacon Course, N.J.,the week following the Union Course. 
a “4 cece _ " Trotting Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d May. 


Rep Brivek, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 5th Oct. 

Simcog, U.C. - - - Near Toronto, Simcoe Course, 2d Monday, 9th May. 

St. Louts, Mo. - - St. Louis Course, J. ©. Spring Meeting, 3d Monday, !6th May 

Toronto, U.C. - - City & Home District Races, Union Course, 5th Tnesday, 31st May. 
ws ‘“* - « Toronto Turf Club Races, St. Leger Course, 2d Wednesday, Sth June. 

Trenton, N.J. - - Eagle Course, Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, l7th May. 

WashinGTon City, National Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d May. 
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A PATRICIAN OF THE NEW WORLD, 
ONE OF THE “CROW” TRIBE. 


With an Etching on Steel by Dick after Carin. 





We are indebted to the politeness and talent of Mr. Catlin, the 
proprietor of the celebrated Indian Gallery, for the spirited draw- 
ing presented in this month’s “ Register.” The subjoined descrip- 
tion of it is from his recently published “ Letters and Notes on 
the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North American 
Indians.” 

“The Crows, like the Blackfeet, are beautifully costumed, and 
perhaps with somewhat more of taste and elegance ; inasmuch as 
(with their dresses, and with their lodges,) the skins of which they 
are made are more delicately and whitely dressed. The art of 
dressing skins belongs to the Indians in all countries, and the 
‘Crows’ surpass the civilized world in the beauty of this white 
dressing. The art of tanuing is unknown to them, so far as civil- 
ized habits and arts have not been taught them: yet the art of 
dressing skins, so far as we have it in the civilized world, has been 
(like hundreds of other ornamental and useful customs which we 
ure practising) borrowed from the savage, without our even stop- 
ping to inquire whence it came, or by whom invented. ‘The 
vreater part of those skins go through the process of smoking. 
For this a small hole is dug in the ground, and a fire is built in it 
with rotten wood, which will produce a great quantity of smoke, 
without much blaze: and several poles of the proper length stuck 
in the ground around it, and drawn and fastened together at the 
top, around which a skin is wrapped in form of a tent, and gene- 
rally sewn together at the edges to secure the smoke within it. 
Within this, the skins to be smoked are placed, and in this condi- 
tion the tent will stand a day or so, enclosing the heated smoke ; 
and by some chemical process or other, that | do not understand, 
the skins thus acquire a quality which enables them, after being 
ever so many times wet, to dry, soft and pliant as they were before, 
which secret I have never yet seen practised in my own country, 
and for the lack of which all our dressed skins, when once wet, 
are, | think, chiefly ruined. ‘The ‘Crows’ are very handsome 
and gentlemanly Indians in their personal appearance, and have 
always been reputed, since the first acquaintance made with them, 
very civil and friendly. I have painted the chief (whence the ac- 
companying etching is made), as he sat to me, balanced on his 
leaping wild horse, with his shield and quiver slung on his back, 
and his long lance, decorated with the eagle’s quills, trailed in the 
right hand. His shirt, and his leggins, and his mocassins, were of 
the mountain goat skins, beautifully dressed, and their seams every- 
where fringed with a profusion of scalp-locks, taken from the 
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heads of his enemies in battle. His long hair, which reached 
almost to the ground while he was standing on his feet, was now 
lifted in the air, and floating in black waves over the hips of his 
leaping charger. On his head, and over his shining black locks, 
he wore a magnificent crest, or head-dress, made of the quills of 
the war-eagle, and on his horse’s head also was another of equal 
beauty, and precisely the same in pattern and material. Added to 
these ornaments, there were yet many others which contributed to 
his picturesque appearance, and amongst them a beautiful netting 
of various colors, that completely covered and almost obscured the 
horse’s head and neck, and extended over its back and its hips, ter- 
minating in a most extravagant and magnificent crupper, embossed 
and fringed with rows of beautiful shells, and porcupine quills of 
various colors.* 

“ With all these picturesque ornaments and trappings upon and 
about him, with a noble figure, and the bold stamp of a wild gentle- 
man on his face, added to the rage and spirit of his wild horse, in 
time with whose leaps he issued his startling (though smothered) 
yelps, as he gracefully leaned to and fro, leaving his plumes and 
his plumage, his long locks and his fringes, to float in the wind, he 
galloped about, and felt exceeding pleasure in displaying the ex- 
traordinary skill, which a lifetime of practice and experiment had 
furnished him, in the beautiful art of riding and managing his 
horse, as well as in displaying to advantage his weapons, and or- 
naments of dress, by giving them the grace of motion, as they 
were brandished in the air, and floating in the wind.” 


* We have seen the original of this unique equestrian costume and _caparison, and 
can bear testimony to the extreme fidelity of Mr. Catlin’s description.—Ep. 


THE HUNTED BUFFALO. 





BY MAT. C. FIELD, ESQ. 





With an Illustration by ‘‘ WILDRAKE,” editor of the London ‘‘ New Sporting Magazine.” 





SILENcE beneath the noon-day sun is keeping 
Watch o’er the distant prairies of the West, 
Where myriads of Buffalo are sleeping, 
Or grazing on the green hill’s fluw’ry breast ; 
And their low bellowing doth the stillness break, 
As the wind booins along some Northern lake :-— 


Or like the gentle surging of the sea :— 
Or like the murmur of a storm retiring :— 
Or like the South wind in some hollow tree :-— 
Nor roar, nor bellowing, but a short respiring, 
Which, made by millions, low, yet awful, seems 
Like distant thunder heard thro’ fitful dreams. 
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THE HUNTED BUFFALO. 241 


Count in the milky way each little star, 

Then number the wild monarchs of the scene ; 
For all around to the horizon far, 

The wilderness is black instead of green ; 
Millions and myriads, unseen, unknown, 

Rove freely o’er the wilderness they own. 


But hark, a moment! Other sounds are near; 
See far away th’ alarm soon spreads along, 
Throughout the herd some wild and sudden fear 
Moves like a storm-lashed sea the mighty throng ; 
The lazy bulls, rising in sudden fright, 
Stretch forth their heavy limbs in hasty flight ! 


The cause! thecause! Look to the sky afar; 

See you the dust rising in sudden clouds? 
Hear you the red man’s piercing scream of war? 

Mark the wild steed mixed with the frighted crowds ; 
See the swift arrows, flashing on the sight, 

As stars fly through the clear blue Heaven of night. 


A thousand hunters on their fiery steeds, 
With barbed arrows and with bended bow, 
Shrieking as each new victim falls and bleeds, 

Are dealing death among the Buffalo. 
See the wild herds, swift tossing as they fly, 
Their armed heads in terror to the sky. 


See the Camanches, with a fiend-like case, 

Flying on half wild steeds across the plain; 
Their long dark scalp locks streaming in the breeze, 
_ Flaunting the sun-beam with vermilion stain ; 
Now distant far, now instant flashing nigher, 

Like lightning bolts, or mounted flames of fire ! 


And see the phrenzied Buffalo at bay, 

After his savage hunter madly rushing ; 
Vainly he fights or tries to turn away, 

With the red stream from his wide nostrils gushing ! 
He pauses, staggers, pants, and glares around, 

Then headlong falls upon the reeking ground ! 


Goring the earth, gasping a feeble breath, 

And spouting blood, he falls upon his side ; 
And soon the quiv’ring agony of death 

Leaves his limbs stiff, and eyeballs staring wide ; 
But yet he holds the parting breath of life, 

And only yields it to the hemner’e knife ! 


Thus fall the untamed monarchs of the waste ; 
But centuries shall seek eternal rest, 
Ere the last lonely Buffalo is chased 
From the wild grassy gardens of the West. 
Then, like the mastodon, sume upturned bone 
Shall be the relic of a wonder gone. Puazma. 
New Orleans Picayune. 
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WHAT’LL YOU HAVE? 


To the Editor of the Bengal Sporting Magazine. 


Dear Mr. Epiror: Peafowl and grey partridges being the order 
of the day in your April number, with now and then some unhappy 
blue pigeon in the Beder Couries, perhaps by way of a change 
you would like an account of an expedition in the Jaulnah direc- 
tion against our old friends the ‘‘ waghs,” alias the baghs, alias the 
shers. ‘This season we have killed altogether nine of them, and 
one large bear. But you must let me know first of all, whether 
you want any accounts of tiger shooting, as in all probability you 
will be surfeited with it long before this reaches you. ‘There are 
other topics, by-the-bye, I can introduce in the description, as the 
following set of rough memos will show. Here they are :—Grand 
preparations—raspberry vinegar—the Loonar Lake—potash versus 
salt and soda—the Legend of Loonar (elegantly translated by a 
distinguished Hingolee Orientalist)—the Cannibal Rakis—arrival 
of the Brahmin—terrific combat—* Red Ruffian retire "—I wish 
you may get it—death of the Rakis—the top of the mountain 
kicked thirty miles, which fully accounts for the &c. &c.—scarcity 
of tigers—the Poornah river. ‘ You do lodge here, Mr. Fergus- 
son,”—tigress and cubs—‘ maro sahib maro!” Now for a little 
deep sea— Ap kee golee lugee !’—the Julnah Scarecrow—his un- 
timely end—Jan Mahomed—* Oh no we never mention him” 
Go it, you cripples !—Fly-fishing—Stalking in Mangoe-fool—part 
company—three in a howdah, I, me, and myself—sociable business 
—no chance of a row—the death of Bruin—doing a little bit of 
Walton—an awkward intruder—tigress killed—tiger ditto—return 
to Hingolee—wanted two tons of soda—thoughts ¢ on removing the 
Loonar Lake—bet a guinea it’s finished in a month—hydrophobia 
—chest of drawers and a gridiron—Earl of Cardigan—give his 
Lordship six—cum multis alus of a most amusing and facetious de- 
scription. 

Now the deuce is in it, friend Editor, if out of materials such 
as these we can’t concoct one or two pages of reading of some 
sort for you; so only say the word, and for the love we bear to 
Maga, we will immediately commence operations, and see whether 
or not our right hand hath forgot its cunning. We have an abun- 
dant supply of Victoria steel pens, a most imposing heap of paper, 
and our ink-stand has been filled up only three times from the 
vinegar-bottle ; so you may imagine we are capable just at present 
of performing some astounding feats in caligraphic description. 
‘The weather, to be sure, is “ rather warm,” as the moth said when 
he stuck in the candle, but then as we delight in the title of Ba- 
chelor, we are enabled to sit all day in our shirt sleeves and long 
drawers, and cut it exceedingly fatindeed. Now, were we a mar- 
ried man, we should of course have to “do at Rome as Rome 
does,” and indite pages of valuable matter for you with a black silk 
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stock on! Why the very idea is enough to suffocate one, is it not? 
We’ve been trying to catch alligators here with shark-hooks, but it 
is adecided case of no go. ‘To be sure the alligators are small in 
the rivers near here, and the hook is probably too large for them. 
O n killed many of them on the Western Coast, sometimes 
three in a morning, but he used no hook at all. He had a duck, | 
believe, attached to a long thin line, with a float to it; and when 
the alligator had pouched the bait, he gave chase in his boat, and 
speared him whenever he came to the surface to breathe. Had 
the line been a thick one, he would of course have easily bitten it 
in half, but being thin, it only gets between the brute’s teeth, and 
he is unable to get rid of it; rather an ingenious plan this, and 
must afford good fun, I should think. I shall try it some of these 
days, as I have no faith inthe hook system with these small alliga- 
tors. What do you call the otter in Bengal? I came on eight of 
them the other day, whilst fishing in the Poornah, and could easily 
have shot a couple, if 1 had had my gun with me. They came 
out of the water, and ran across the sandy bed of the river. A 
greyhound bitch I had with me laid into them, got one in her mouth, 
but dropped him like a hot potatve, and he kept up a running fight 
with her to the water, in which he wished her (as I do you) 
“ Good bye !” VERDERER. 








A COURSING MATCH. 





A wager has been betted with the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, of a somewhat novel 
description ; and, certainly, one of great sporting interest. A hundred and fifty 
to a hundred have been laid against the success of the following undertaking : 

Mr. Berkeley engages, on any given day of open weather, during or between 
the months of November and February, 1842-3, in any park not more than 130 
miles from London, of the nature of the ground in which he approves, to course, 
pull down, and safely hobble or secure five full-headed bucks, for the purpese of 
stall feeding, using but one deer-greyhound and one horse for the five courses, 
fresh horses being only at his disposal for the singling out of the buck from the 
herd. He is to have no assistance in coursing, holding, throwing, and hobbling 
the buck, save that of his dog; and also to huld his own horse during the time 
that he is securing the deer. The horse to lie down at Jeast once during that 
operation, and the deer to be left safely secured upon the ground, fer removal 
by the keepers. 

Should either the dog, Odin, or the horse, Brock, at present in Mr. Berkeley's 
possession, die, or meet with any disabling accident, previously to the day of the 
wager, then it is to be at the option of Mr. Berkeley to continue the engage- 
ment, or otherwise. 

If, in catching the five bucks, a deer should charge the park fence, or run 
against a tree, and so kill himself, it shall be deemed accidental, and not affect 
the wager. 

If the deer-dog, Odin, should run against a tree, or any similar impediment, 
and kill or disable himself, then, in such case, Mr. Berkeley might use a fresh 
dog. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING. 





Dear Sir,—About a year since you had the kindness to republish an article 
on Rifle Shooting which I prepared for the ‘‘ American Repertory,” describing 
animprovement called the Loading Muzzle, of which I am the inventor, and 
for which I hold Letters Patent for the United States. 

Extensive infringements have been committed, for which I am suffering, in 
consequence of the trespassers’ ignorance, or inability to make the instrument, 
in all its parts, accurately, thereby injuring the credit of the contrivance. I 
have thus far treated these invaders of my claims with the utmost lenity, on 
their promising to suspend. Now I wish permission to state through your 
pages, to makers and purchasers, that Epwin Wesson, of Northborough, 
Mass., is the only authorized manufacturer, and though not agreeable to my 
feelings, or perhaps my interests, I shall be obliged hereafter, in order to make 
good my obligations to Mr. Wesson, to prosecute in every case of infringement, 
to the utmost extent of the law. 

We have a number of prize shooters in this vicinity, among whom matches 
can be obtained for any amount up to $1,000, provided they can be allowed to 
use the Loading-Muzzle, and their competitor will engage to confine himself to 
a rifle of any other construction heretofore in use. 

The annexed wood engraving gives a fair sample of the shooting of Mr. 
Wesson’s rifles. It is an exact copy of six targets, of five shots each, from six 
different guns, at the distance of 55 yards, or 10 rods. 

In some of these targets [ have shitted the centre, as the sights were not 
exactly in place at the time the trial was made. ‘Tney were all held as near 
alike as practicable, and the object of the engraving is only to show the relative 
position of the shots. Atvan Crark, No. 15 Tremont Row. 

Boston, April 7th, 1842. 





Targets made with six of Clark’s Rifle’s at 55 yards, off hand. 





Note by the Editor —Mr. Clark has furnished us with some Targets made 
with his Patent Muzzle Rifles, by Mr. Starr, of Philadelphia, at 100 yards, off 
hand. In one of these the whole five shots are covered, with some space to 
spare, by a half-doliar piece, while four of the shots are within the circumfer- 
ence of a quarter-of-a-dollar. 

















REMARKS ON THE FASHIONABLE ENGLISH RACING 
STALLIONS. 





BY A QUIET AND EASY OBSERVER. 





Resumed from our last Number, page 213. 





I cannot help expressing my great surprise and disappointment 
at the very wretched running of the Bay Middleton stock : indeed 
with the exception of Mr. Powlett’s Miss Fanny filly (winner of 
a ‘Two-year-old Stake at Newcastle-on-T'yne), colt out of Rocbana 
(a very fine animal), Johnny Faa (winner of a rich 500 sovs. each 
Sweepstakes, 300 forfeit, at Goodwood), and Balcony, nothing 
has appeared that can lay the slightest pretensions to even a third- 
rate degree in the racing way. It may, perhaps, be going a little 
too far to say that the Sultan and Cobweb blood is not at all suited 
to the very severe discipline which is put in force at John Day’s 
establishment; but certainly it is singular enough that out of the 
very great natabes of two-year-olds by Bay Middleton, trained at 
Stockbridge during the last Racing Season, most of whom stood 
deeply engaged, not one could be got in trim to win even a solitary 
stake. Ou the other hand, John Day was as fortunate as usual 
with his other youngsters—to wit, Palladium, Rostrum (since 
dead), Misdeal, and W eseacre—all good winners. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that Lord George Bentinck has been ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate in having almost a continual illness amongst 
his young horses during the last eighteen months. I know it is 
the opinion of many ‘Turf Gentlemen that John Day over-does his 
youngsters by giving them too violent exercise; but it must be 
admitted that, like the Chifneys, if he can get a good two-year-old 
to stand his preparation, then he is very dangerous indeed. ‘There 
is no doubt that the Cobweb and Sultan blood requires a peculiarity 
of style in training to bring the descendant to the post in first-rate 
condition, and unquestionably poor old Edwards did not leave his 
mantle behind him; for Ransom, clever as he is, is unable to keep 
his horses on their legs even for their three-year-old engagements 
in the Spring Meetings. We shall see, now that Lord George 
Bentinck has thought proper to take his horses from John Day, 
what Kent will do with his very expensive string: I have a notion, 
by the way, that His Lordship will not benefit largely by the 
change. When I was at Stockbridge in the autumn, | particu- 
larly noticed a Derby colt called Felis, by Bay Middleton, out of 
Pussy, and as far as the eye could reach, [ pronounced him at the 
time a very promising colt. Of Bay Middleton’s splendid career 
as a racer, every one at all interested in breeding for the Turf is 
fully aware; perhaps it is not going too far to say that no animal 
ever had such a glorious gathering of the good things of racing life, 
as this son of Sultan had in the year 1836. I cannot divest my- 
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self of a very strong prejudice in favor of this horse as a stallion, 
and I feel certain, if good stout mares—such as the Whisker, Dr. 
Syntax, or Emilius blood—are sent to him, and the produce not 
worked to death at the tender age of two years, that Bay Middle- 
ton’s name will be chronicled as gloriously in the Stud Book as it 
is now in the pages of the Racing Calendar.—Bay Middleton is 
advertised to serve mares at 30 gs. each, at the Turf ‘Tavern, 
Doncaster, and the number is limited to thirty-five, besides those of 
the owner. 

The Marquis of Westminster undoubtedly can boast of having 
done more of late years, with his fancy blood, than any other No- 
bleman, Gentleman, or Commoner. I have been told that the No- 
ble Marquis’s son, the Earl of Wilton, has been mainly instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the judicious crosses to which alone may be 
fairly ascribed the splendid achievements of the Noble Marquis’s 
racing establishment of late years. ‘The stallions for the coming 
season at Eaton Stud House are, that fine old horse Pantaloon, the 
celebrated ‘Touchstone, and his lucky brother Launcelot.—Panta- 
loon was got by Castrel, out of Idalia by Peruvian. I have spoken 
of this valuable stallion in the February number, 1841, and it only 
remains to be stated that since that period he can boast of the 
honor of being sire of an Oaks winner (Ghuznee), and also of a 
St. Leger winner (Satirist). Pantaloon, who is au immense fa- 
vorite at Eaton, is advertised to serve mares at 30 gs. each, and 
from the very great success of his stock during the last year, there 
cannot be a doubt that he will be very much sought after by the 
judicious breeders of racing stock. 

Last season was the first of the Touchstone stock shewing them- 
selves to the racing public ; and it must be admitted, that if this 
fashionable son of Camel did not make a “ prodigious hit,” still 
two of his sons shewed to considerable advantage as winners—| 
mean Auckland and the Joanna colt—both tolerably good favorites 
for the Derby. ‘Touchstone is a dark brown horse, about fifteen 
hands and a half high; he was bred by the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster in 1831, and was got by Camel, out of Banter by Master Henry, 
grandam Boadicea by Alexander, her dam Brunette by Amaranthus, 
out of Mayfly by Matchem. ‘Touchstone’s first appearance on any 
“‘race-course ” was at Lichfield, in 1833, when he walked over for 
a Produce Stake of 50 sovs. each, half forfeit, for two-year-olds, 
T.Y.C., three subscribers. His second race was at Holywell, 
where he was entirely unfit to run. ‘The race was for the Cham- 
pagne Stakes, and Queen Bess was declared the winner after a 
very pretty struggle; ‘the ‘Tulip second, Touchstone third, and 
Noodle fourth and last. At Chester, in the following year (1834), 
‘Touchstone won the Dee Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. {t., for three- 
year-olds, colts 8st. 7tb., fillies 8st. 2lb., once round and a distance, 
beating Queen Bess and four others—won cleverly. At the Liver- 
pool July Meeting, Touchstone, carrying 8st. 6lb., ran a capital 
second to General Chassé, beating nine others of reputed worth as 
trial nags for the Great St. Leger. Some time after this race, 
‘Touchstone was handed over to the Scotts to be trained for the St. 
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Leger, which race he won, much to the surprise of all, and to the 
annoyance of many, in a canter, beating Bran, General Chassé, 
Shilelah, Bubastes, Warlaby Baylock, Valparaiso, the renowned 
Plenipotentiary, and three others. At Wrexham, Touchstone won 
a Sweepstakes of 25 sovs. each, three subscribers, beating Vittoria. 
‘Touchstone closed his three-year-old performance by running third 
to Intriguer (first), and Birdlime (second), for the Mostyn Stakes 
at Holywell Hunt; previous to which race he walked over for the 
Chieftain Stakes of 50 sovs. each, for three-year-olds, five sub- 
scribers. At the Liverpool Craven Meeting, 1835, ‘Touchstone, 
then four-years-old, carrying 8st. 10ib., ran for the Liverpool 
‘Tradesmen’s Cup, but was not placed. ‘The race was won by Ge- 
neral Chassé, carrying 8st. 9lb.; Red Rover second, The Count 
third, and ‘Touchstone and six others not placed. At Chester, 
‘Touchstone won the Stand Cup; at Doncaster, the Gold Candela- 
brum, beating Hornsea and a good Field: at Heaton Park, two 
Cups ; and wound up the year by winning two Stakes at Holywell 
Hunt. In 1836, ‘Touchstone, then five years old, won the Gold 
Cup, value 300 sovs., with 120 sovs. at Ascot; the Gold Cup, with 
50 sovs. at Doncaster; and the Gold Cup, with 90 sovs. at Heaton 
Park. In 1837, ‘l'ouchstone closed his racing career by winning 
the Ascot Cup, value 300 sovs., with 510 sovs. at Ascot, beating 
the celebrated Rockingham in gallant style. ‘Touchstone is one of 
the soundest sons of Camel ever foaled, and his stock, as far as I 
have seen, are highly promising. He serves mares at 30 guineas 
each. 

Launcelot’s “ laurels” are so “ green” that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to make any reference to them: as a record, I will, however, 
just refresh the memory of my readers by giving a brief account 
of his doings. After walking over at York, Launcelot was sent to 
Doncaster, where he contrived to win the Champagne Stakes, after 
a good race, beating Pathfinder, Theon, and a good Field. On 
the ‘Thursday in the same week, he ran second to Theon for the 
20 sovs. ‘I'wo-year-old Stakes, beating a very strong Field. Du- 
ring the winter and spring Launcelot was a crack favorite for the 
Derby, for which race he came in second to Little Wonder, about 
whose running 50 to 1, to almost any amount, might have been ob- 
tained on the morning of the race; while a man might beg and 
pray to have 2 to 1 laid against Launcelot! ‘That Launcelot lost 
the Derby entirely through the destructive play made by the Me- 
lody colt, was at the time the general opinion of the best judges, 
and 1 see no reason to run my head against such a notion. From 
Epsom, Launcelot went to the Liverpool July Meeting, where he 
walked over; he then went tothe York August Meeting, where 
he performed the same easy pursuit ; and finally got to Doncaster, 
when he won the St. Leger, beating (under sufferance) his stable 
companion Maroon, Gibraltar, and eight others. Launcelot pulled 
up lame, and was /weky enough to get half the Foal Stakes (200 
sovs.), having divided with Black Beck, a stable companion. ‘This 
ought to have ended Launcelot’s racing career; but the Marquis of 
Westminster thought otherwise, and kept the horse in training, 
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despite his broken-down leg, till the Goodwood Meeting, when he 
started for the rich 300 sovs. each Stakes, three miles and a quar- 
ter, and broke down, as every one anticipated. I am by no means 
willing to allow that Launcelot is likely to make such a useful 
stallion as his brother ‘Touchstone ; and I think the Noble Marquis 
would act wisely if he were to dispose of him to the Foreign Mar- 
ket, where no doubt, from his fashionable blood, a commanding 
figure might be obtained.—Launcelot is advertised to serve mares 
at 20 gs. each. 

Mr. William Barrow has the following stallions in the market— 
Ibrahim and Royal Oak.—ZJbrahim’s running at three years old was 
highly respectable, and he ran well up in “the Derby 1835. His 
blood is of the right sort, he being a descendant of Sultan, out of 
Sister to Cobw eb, her dam Filagree by Soothsayer, out of Web. 
His figure is commanding, and, at 10 gs. each mare, he ought to 
be well supplied. 

Royal Oak was a runner of considerable celebrity, and his stock 
have turned out the right sort to back. He is the sire of Slane, a 
runner of great fame, and the winner of the handsome Shield given 
by Lord George Bentinck at the Goodwood Meeting 1837. Royal 
Oak was got by Catton, out of a Smolensko mare, her dam Lady 
Mary by Beningbrough. His price of serving mares is 20 sovs., 
and the number is not to exceed fifty. ‘These two valuable stallions 
are at Newmarket. 

Liverpool stands at Mr. Gibson’s, Castle Bromwich, near Bir- 
mingham, where it is intended he shall receive mares at 20 gs. 
each. I have, in the Magazine for March, 1841, given the per- 
formances of this valuable son of the celebrated ‘Tramp, and also 
added the names of some of his get, to prove to racing men the 
success he has met with as a fashionable stallion. Since that 
period he has even increased in fame with the breeders of blood 
stock. Liverpool’s splendid running daughter, Calypso, did won- 
ders atthe Newcastle-on-T'yne Meeting, by winning the Northum- 
berland Plate at 8st., beating one of the best Northern Fields of 
the season; and on the Thursday following ran one of the finest 
races ever seen for the Gold Cup, being beaten in the end by 
scarcely a neck, by the renowned old mare Bee’s-wing, Lanercost 
(a son of Liverpoul) being about the same distance from Calypso. 
One of the best judges of provincial racing has since assured me 
that Calypso coutd not have lost if more use had been made of her 
when half a mile fromhome. ‘lhe general progeny of Liverpool 
are amazingly well furnished with bone. 1 understand that some 
first rate mares are “ booked” to this son of the good old ‘Tramp. 
Mr. Ramsay has a prodigious fine colt by Liverpool, called Moss 
‘Trooper, engaged in the Derby and St. Leger this year. 

Voltaire will serve mares at the Grove, near Droxford, Hamp- 
shire, at 15 gs. each mare and one guinea to the groom. ‘This 
very excellent son of the celebrated Blacklock is one of the most 
elegant horses ever beheld, and his performances as a racer were 
decidedly first-rate. Charles the ‘Twelfth, a son of this fashion- 
able stallion, has paid Mr. Johnstone very handsomely during the 
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last season, as have also the Dean, Escort, Foxberry, and Jack 
Sheppard. ‘There cannot be a doubt that our West Country 
breeders will avail themselves of the opportunity of sending some 
of their fancy stock to Voltaire this season. 

The Saddler has arrived at Mr. Edwards’s, Newmarket, where 
he will stand all the season. Asa runner The Saddler may un- 
questionably put in his claim to praise. His blood is quite of the 
fashion, he being got by Waverley, out of Castrellina by Castrel, 
her dam by Waxy, out of Bizarre by Peruvian, out of Violante (one 
of the most celebrated racers ever known) by John Bull, out of 
Sister to Highflyer, out of Everlasting by Eclipse. Waverley was 
got by W halebone, out of Margaretta | by Sir Peter; her dam Sister 
to Cracker by Highflyer, out of Nutcracker by Matchem. With 
such a pedigree as the above The Saddler might have been noticed 
by the judicious breeder of racing stock, but the success of his 
progeny might induce Gentlemen tosend mares to such a valuable 
sig 1 do not recollect the whole of The Saddler’s performan- 

, but at three-years-old he won the Shorts at the York Spring 
ieee, beating very easily Chorister (who afterwards won the 
St. Leger, beating The Saddler and twenty-two others); at the 
York August Meeting, he, when very short of work, won the 30 
sovs. each Sw eepstakes, beating Brother to ‘Tarrare and several 
others quite easy. After losing the St. Leger by barely a head, 
through the injudicious riding of Tom Nicholson, he came out on 
the ‘lhursday and won the Doncaster Cup in gallant style, beating 
all the best North Country horses of theday. Inthe Craven New- 
market Meeting 1832, the notorious Match for 500 sovs. a side P.P. 
between ‘The Saddler and Protocol came off, and was decided, as 
every betting-man knows, in favor of ‘The Saddler by a short head, 
much to the annoyance, singular as it may read, of his immediate 
party. Few races within these thirty years have caused such a 
consternation in the faces of the “ ready- made luck gentry ;” and 
the “bettors on the square” had, from the honesty and fine riding 
of Connelly, a rich harvest on that occasion. After this race, The 
Saddler was started for almost everything within his reach, with- 
out the slightest regard being paid to his condition, and the conse- 
quence was that he was frequently doomed to be beaten. ‘The 
Squire, who figured so famously last year at Newcastle, Doncaster, 
and New market, was got by ‘The Saddler, who is also the sire of 
the following decent ruaners during the last season—The Currier, 
Duke of W ellington, The Devil- among-the- Tailors, The Shadow, 
and Queen of Beauty. The Saddler’s price is 15 gs. each mare. 
The following first-rate brood mares have already been sent to this 
crack stallion —Cobweb, Sister to Cobweb, Joanna, Ralph’s dam, 
Joannina, Sneaker, Copers, Ally, Hock’s dam, &c. 

I see by the Calendar that lon, Gibraltar, the Dey of Algiers, 
and Simoom, are advertised to be either sold or let. 

Of Jon | am inclined to say something: his running at two 
years old was very good ; and at three years old he ran second for 
the Derby and Leger. As far as general appearance could guide 
one, | will venture to say that lon on the Derby day, 1838, was as 
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fine an animal as ever jockey threw leg over, and his condition was 
all that Cooper could wish; still he only came in second. It was 
the opinion of several Newmarket men at the time, that nothing 
but the severity of the pace at starting—forced by Grey Momus— 
lost Ion the Derby. I am by no means inclined to favor that opi- 
nion, for I feel persuaded that Amato was decidedly the best horse 
in the race on that day, and could have wonif the race had been 
run in a different manner. ‘That 1 know was Chapple’s opinion at 
the time. Ion was good enough to win nine Legers out of ten, 
but he was unfortunate in meeting one of the fleetest three-year- 
olds (Don John) that ever appeared for that race, and it is certainly 
to his credit to have it recorded that he defeated the celebrated 
Lanercost easily for the second place. Ion is a beautiful brown 
horse, 15 hands 3 inches high. He was got by Cain, out of Mar- 
garet by Edmund, grandam Medora by Selim. I wonder the fo- 
reigners have not been tempted to purchase this valuable stallion. 

The Dey of Algiers is a most beautiful brown horse, without 
any white, and his pedigree is a most fashionable one, he being a 
son of Priam, his dam (Tamworth’s dam) by Bustard, her dam by 
Walton. The “lion” of ‘The Dey’s racing career was at Chester 
in 1840, where he won the ‘Tradesmen’s Cup, beating Melbourne, 
Lanercost, and seventeen others. 

Gilvalier was got by Muley, out of Young Sweet Pea by Go- 
dolphin, and is quite 16 hands high. In 1839 he ran second to 
Crucifix for the Clearwell; and afterwards, receiving seven pounds, 
ran her a “ dead heat” for the Criterion Stakes. In the following 
year he ran third to Launcelot and Maroon for the St. Leger; won 
the Scarborough Stakes at Doncaster; the St. Leger Stakes at 
Newmarket; also half the Town Plate, and Her Majesty’ s Guineas 
at the same place. Last year he won the Port Stakes at the Cra- 
ven Meeting, beating Amurath and Scutari, after a slovenly race ; 
and in the First October Meeting he beat Pathfinder, A.F., 500 
sovs., h. ft. ‘This was his last performance. 

Of Simoom, by Camel, out of Seabreeze, I can only say he won 
the Nursery Stakes at Newmarket in 1840, and that he is a horse 
of immense bone and power. | strongly advise the gentlemen from 
the foreign market to take a peep at these stallions at Hampton 
Court, where every information will be given. 

There have been many opinions expressed respecting Miundig 
as a stallion, and upon the whole the popular opinion is against 
him. As a racer, he rests his fame entirely upon his winning the 
Derby in 1835, and few will contend that he was the best horse on 
that memorable day, although he was lucky enough—thanks to 
William Scott’s fine riding—to struggle in first by a head. I re- 
member the backers of the second horse (Ascot) were anything 
but pleased at the style of Nat’s riding on the occasion. Miindig 
was got by Catton, out of Emma by “WwW hisker, grandam Gibside 
Fairy by Hermes. Some time ago, some “ good- natured friend ” 
industriously circulated a report that Miindie had turned savage, 
which turned out to be a gross libel on the horse’s character. From 
a very few good mares Miindig has got some very decent stock; 
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amongst them, Evelyn (out of Attila’s dam), who won at two years 
old, at the Houghton Meeting, 1840, the Fifty Pound Plate for all 
ages, beating Marialva, Ramadan, Barbakin, and five others. Miin- 
dig may be found at Clipston, near Market Harborough, and the 
price of covering is ten guineas. 

From what I can learn, Plenipotentiary will have a very liberal 
supply of mares during the season. In my remarks last year, 
when writing about this celebrated horse, I remarked that “ it was 
somewhat strange that the celebrated Plenipotentiary’ s stock should 
turn out such wretched creatures.” Since then his character as a 
stallion has improved amazingly, and there is no doubt now in my 
mind that he will take a very forward place amongst our Fashion- 
able Racing Stallions ere long. His blood ought to be much sought 
after, he being a son of Emilius, out of Harriet by Pericles. As 
a runner, the doings of Plenipotentiary are well known. The 
names of the following will prove that Plenipotentiary can get 

runners, provided the right sort of mares be sent to him—Potentia 
(winner of the 1000 gs. and the Grand Duke Michael Stakes at 
Newmarket), Metternich, Teleta, Envoy, Barbara, and Nuncio 
(winner of the Fifty Pound Plate in the Second October Meeting, 
beating Sister to Perseus and ten others easily). ‘There are eight 
of Plenipo’s sons in the coming Derby, of which the Brother to 
Potentia and William de Fortibus are considered the most promis- 
ing, and have been backed by their parties to win large sums. 
Plenipotentiary will be found “at home” at Limberhurst Farm, 
Horseheath, Cambridgeshire. His price of covering is 20 gs. each 
mare 

Mr. Tattersall’s stallions at Willesdon Paddocks include the ce- 
lebrated Glaucus, the speedy ‘Taurus, and the Irish Verulam. 

Of Glaucus so much is known that anything from my pen would 
appear like a “twice told tale.” Glaucus was got by Partisan, out 
of Nanine by Selim, and proved himself a stout and speedy racer, 
commencing at two years old and running till the age of six, during 
which period he won many valuable Stakes, beating all the best 
horses of the day. As a stallion Glaucus is an especial favorite, 
and most deservedly so, as the following of his get will bear testi- 
mony—The Nob, Palemon, Joachim, Harpoon, and Rostrum (dead). 
‘The blood of Partisan is held most dearly by the best judges of 
young stock, and Glaucus, in point of symmetry, is almost a per- 
fect race-horse. His price of covering is 20 gs. each mare, and 
the number is limited to forty. ‘The list is nearly full, therefore 
no time ought to be lost by any one wishing for a subscription. 

Taurus was got by either Phantom or Morisco, out of Catherine 
by Soothsayer, and was beyond all doubt the fastest half-a-mile 
horse of his day. It would take up too great a space to enumerate 
all ‘Taurus’s victories ; suffice it to say, that some of our most able 
Match-makers tried all they knew to make the old horse “ knock 
under” by the most unequal matches, at least as regards weight, 
but Taurus was in almost every instance successful. As a stallion 
he has become a very capital favorite, much against the opinion of 
nine-tenths of the knowing ones at Newmarket. His stock re- 
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semble him very strongly by being famous for speed, while there 
seems a deficiency in point of stoutness ; this, however, may be 
mainly owing to the sort of mares with which he has been mostly 
supplied, a sort whose blood have been more famed for speed than 
endurance—amongst many others, Beotian, Assassin, Flambeau, 
Oakley, Minx, Joujou, John-o’-Gaunt, Buffalo, and Wiseacre—the 
latter a prominent favorite in the Derby betting, and, being out of 
Victoria by ‘ramp, may have the speed of ‘Taurus, combined with 
the stoutness and honesty of ‘Tramp. ‘Taurus’s price of serving 
mares is 20 gs. each, with the same limit as his companion Glau- 
cus, viz. forty mares. 

Of Verulam | know very little. He was got by Lottery, out of 
Wire (Sister to Whisker and Whalebone) by Waxy, and is a very 
racing-like stallion, standing nearly, if not quite, sixteen hands 
high, with great muscular power ; his color is bay, with black legs. 
The price of covering is 10 gs., and at that figure he is sure to get 
a fair portion of mares. Forester, a very capital performer in Ire- 
land, owns Verulam as his sire; as does also Vulcan, winner of 
the Cambridgeshire Stakes last year, and many other races on the 
other side of the water. Stout running mares, lacking a turn of 
speed, might be very judiciously sent to Verulam. ‘This horse will 
also serve half-bred mares at 5 gs. each. 

Economist, the sire of the well-known and much-abused racer 
Harkaway, is advertised to cover mares at Newmarket at 20 gs. 
each. He was got by Whisker, out of Floranthe by Octavian. 
Asaracer Economist proved himself close upon a first-rater ; at 
four years old he won four times against very fair horses; viz., 
£95 at Liverpool, £110 and £70 at Preston, and £120 at the 
York August Meeting. In the races where he met with defeats 
he invariably ran honestly to the end. His pedigree is worth 
looking into, inasmuch as his sire, Whisker, was the winner of the 
Derby in 1815, and his grandsire, Waxy, is recorded as the win- 
ner of the same race in 1793. Harkaway’s other grandsire, Octa- 
vian, carried off the St. Leger in 1810—therefore the blood that 
flows in this horse’s veins is of an aristocratic order. Last season 
Economist had several first-rate mares sent to him, and [ have been 
informed that promises from very leading quarters have been given 
this year. He is a very fine animal, and an immense favorite with 
the Lrish breeders. 

The general stock of Sheet Anchor have turned out amazingly 
fine animals, and as a consequence he has become one of the most 
Fashionable Racing Stallions of the present day: indeed | have 
heard it stated upon very good authority, that Lord George Ben- 
tinck has offered Mr. ‘Thompson 100 gs. and Bay Middleton in ex- 
change for Sheet Anchor. Without vouching for the truth of the 
above, I can safely say that some of our best Southern mares have 
this season been reserved for Sheet Anchor. ‘The doings of this 
son of Lottery and Morgiana on the Turf were rather circum- 
scribed, the grand event of his racing career being his race at four 
years old for the Portland Handicap Stakes in “1836, which he 
won very easily. He was made a rattling favorite for the Ascot 
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Cup in the same year, but went amiss just before the day, much to 
the annoyance of his numerous backers, who stood heavily on 
him. It was then found advisable to withdraw him from the course, 
and send him to the stud, where he has quite established himself 
as a stallion of the first degree. Kedge—the unfortunate Kedge 
—a splendid daughter of Sheet Anchor, after winning the Cham- 
pagne Stakes at Doncaster with great ease, in an unlucky moment 
mastered the boy, and, plunging, threw herself down and broke her 
back. She had been backed to some amount for the Oaks last 
year, which race, if there be any truth in public running, she could 
scarcely have missed winning if she had remained right. Sheet 
Anchor is the sire of the following decent runners—Ben Brace, 
Sally, Mr. Gardnor’s Oaks filly (her dam by Brutandorf), and Se- 
quidilla. Mr. Cooke’s Palinurus, a Sheet Anchor colt, has been 
made responsible for heavy sums invested by some excellent judges 
on the coming Derby; but from a whisper from the West | learn 
that the animal is not in such great force as he was some three 
or four weeks back. ‘There are seven others of his get in the 
Derby. 

Veloctpede is advertised to cover mares at Morton-on-S wale, near 
Northallerton, Yorkshire. ‘Two or three years back this well-bred 
horse was all the rage with our fancy breeders of racing-stock, 
and most of the best brood mares in the North were sent to him. 
His stock have, like the sire, ever been remarkable for speed, 
without the credit of being either stout runners or sound trainers ; 
yet the few that have been able to take the necessary preparation 
for a great event have shone stars indeed! It is arare occurrence 
to see a horse of Velocipede’s get in training after four years old ; 
in fact, eight out of every ten—take the opinion of the Calendar— 
either break down or get stumped up before they have run out their 
three-year-old engagements. ‘The Racing Calendar certainly tells 
us that Valentissimo, Willesden, and Fieschi, all aged, are now in 
training, but their legs shew the infirmity of the blood sadly, when 
compared with the stock of Dr. Syntax, Whisker, and ‘Tramp. 
The Marquis of Exeter hired Velocipede last season, and put 
some of his best Reveller mares to him, and I earnestly hope that 
the blood of the two may nick; for the Noble Marquis has been 
running against bad luck these three or four last years. I have 
given the extraordinary performances of Velocipede in my Re- 
marks on the Fashionable Stallions in the Spring of last year, 
therefore it would be out of place to add more. ‘The Scotts seem 
determined to stick to this flighty blood, but somehow or other they 
do not keep their young favorites long on their legs. ‘The follow- 
ing colts by Velocipede stand entered in the Derby—Hydaspes 
(brother to Valentissimo), colt out of Miss Whip (dead), colt out 
of Amadou, Meteor (a great favorite and a fine colt), Lord of Hol- 
derness (backed heavily), William le Gros (an outside favorite), 
and Pharold (thought highly of by many connoisseurs). 

Recovery is at Fairfield, near York, where he will remain all the 
season to serve mares. He was got by Emilius, his dam by Ru- 
bens, out of Tippitywitchet. As a runner, Recovery may be 
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classed as a very good second-rater. Much was expected of this 
horse as a stallion; but, notwithstanding his haying had some of 
our most approved brood mares, he has not got a colt or filly 
scarcely worthy of the name of a race-horse. Maid of Monton 
and Retriever, it may be said, have paid their way ; but then their 
winning races—particularly the mares—must be sought after in 
Handicap Stakes, where they received very considerable allow- 
ances of weight. I have nothing whatever to do with Retriever’s 
victories in Ireland, where in all ‘probability he met some wretched 
creatures. 

I see that King Cole has closed his 'Turf career, and is to ap- 
ae as a Stallion. King Cole 1s a very dark brown horse, about 

4 hands high; he was got by Memnon, out of Baroness by Leo- 
old, her dam Duchess by Cardinal York, out of Nancy by Be- 
ningbrough. Few horses have stood the wear and tear of a racing 
life like this gallant son of old Memnon. At three and four years 
old, he just about paid his way ; but at five he was in his zenith of 
racing fame, as the following races will prove: 1838, King Cole 
won the Chester ‘Tradesmen’s C Cup, value £530; at Buxton ne 
won the Gold Cup with 155 sovs.; at Bridgnorth he won 50 sovs. 
at Gloucester he won 175 sovs.; at Hereford he won 68 sovs. a 
Lichfield he won 70 sovs. ; and he wound up the year at Osw estry 
by winning 55 sovs. Since that year he has been upon the whole 
successful, running at all weights and distances against the best 
horses of the day. ‘The price of covering is, thorough-bred mares, 
7 sovs. each; half-bred, 3 sovs. I have a notion that this horse, 
from strong, roomy, half-bred mares, would get something likely to 
carry 12st. across the Warwickshire country in splendid style. 

What I said last season respecting Mulatto and Jerry | see no 
occasion to alter. Mu/atio will, unquestionably, get runners from 
good mares ; and Jerry’s chance of fathering anything like a flyer 
seems as remote as ever—perhaps Canadian may win the Derby, 
and break the spell. 

During the last season Physician and Rockingham have been 
bought by the foreigners at very heavy prices: the former, one of 
the gamest horses that was ever saddled, we ought not to have 
parted with; the other, from what I have seen of his get, we can 
easily dispense with. 

February, 1842. London (Old) Sporting Magazine for March, 3842. 
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‘Non omnia possumus omnes.”—VircIL. 





Some years after my marriage, my wife and I were invited by 
Major D , an Ex-Lancer as well as myself, to spend a few 
weeks with him at Shidfield House, a nice old place he rented 
close to the Hambledon Hunt, within reach of Mr. Villebois’ pack 
and the New Forest hounds. Poor D he is since numbered 
with the dead; but none refuse to his memory the good word he 
always claimed when living. 

This was a visit which promised me much pleasure ; for besides 
the good hunting I anticipated—having sent down my two favorite 
hunters, Rob Roy, who for power, length, and bone, was unequalled 
in the field, and Jill, a serewy-looking jade, but one who got over 
the country better than her betters—there were among the party 
asked to meet us, brave Jack Hammersley, and one or two others 
of the good fellows of the 19th, just sent to the right about by the 
reduction of the regiment. 

We reached Shidfield in time to dress for dinner, and on de- 
scending into the drawing-room found rather a large party assem- 
bled, in addition to those who were visiting at the ‘house like our- 
selves. Among them was Mr. 8 , who then had the manage- 
ment of the Hambledon hounds, with manners rather too patron- 
ising when not talking to his W hips ; ; and Captain C ,now Sir 
Francis C , of the Navy, who had the character of riding as 
hard as any of his profession ; and who, by-the-way, I have seen 
go along the flinty lanes (which to my mind militates pure against 
sport in Hampshire) as gingerly as if he was galloping on Ports- 
down, or sitting in the stern of his eight-oared barge in Portsmouth 
harbor. Then there was G , another near neighbor, with his 
pretty blue-eyed wife, who was an example of a truth which often 
occurs to me, that your true fox-hunter shews as good taste in his 
sposa asin his sport. Besides these, there was H of H ll, 
an old Admiral or two, with pretty supporters in the shape of 
nieces and daughters. 

After our introduction, which D did in the frank and kindly 
manner peculiar to him, turning to his wife, he said— 

“‘]’]] ring for dinner; we are > all here except Anstruther, and he 
has not yet qualified for being waited for as we Benedicts.” 

As he spoke, the door opened, and Captain Anstruther was an- 
nounced, and on my word I never saw a finer young fellow in all 
my life. ‘Tall, stout, yet neatly made: with a head that seemed 
made for a crown, if ever heads are made for special purposes; a 
countenance glowing with that manly tint which results from health 
and healthy occupation ; eyes that were all smile ; a voice musical 
and deep, that caught and kept attention ; well dressed, well set 
up; and, to sum up all, with that perfect look of the gentleman, 
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which in the ease of his attitude shewed him the only person in 
the room unconscious of his attractive exterior. I was never more 
struck by a biped; and on inquiry learnt that he belonged to the 
—th regiment, then at Portsmouth under orders for India. Poor 
Anstruther! those fine bones of thine now moulder in a distant 
grave! Inaskirmish with the Pindarrees, in which his singular 
prowess so excited the wrath of the Chief, that orders were at last 
given for every shot to be pointed to the Saib with the white hand 

kerchief—which fatal mark had been bound on his arm in haste 
in consequence of a sabre cut received at the onset—and soon 
pierced with innumerable wounds, the valiant Anstruther fell dead 
amidst the many. 

To return to Shidfield. The dinner went off well: at first the 
low disjointed conversation which accompanies the fish and soup ; 
then the more animated sounds which succeed the first sound of 
champagne ; and then the “full cry” usual to the finale of a ban- 
quet. Amidst the different subjects of discourse, of course sport- 
ing in all its moods, tenses, and persons, was fully conjugated ; and 
I could see that Mrs. D was about to take the hint for with- 
drawal which such topics are supposed to give to our better halves, 
when D , addressing himself to the young soldier, said— 

“ Anstruther, are you fond of hunting ?” 

‘“‘ Not particularly,” was the laconic answer. 

There was something in these two words so drily spoken that 
excited general attention ; of which, however, Anstruther appeared 
wholly unaware, and quietly continued taking a shell from a 
chesnut. 

“If vou like to join us to-morrow I can mount you,” D re- 
joined, after a slight pause: “I can promise you some excellent 
sport, and a thorough-bred mare, who could run away with a man 
twice your inches, many though they be.” 

“Thank you, D ,’ Anstruther said; “you are very good ; 
but I think I’d rather—that is—I think—by-the-bye I have no hunt- 
ing gear.” 

‘Come, that is no hindrance,” the good-humored D returned ; 
‘| have a new suit at your service, and glad to get any one to take 
off their Cockney freshness.” 

Anstruther bit his lip, and there was a slight expression of an- 
noyance at his objections being thus over-ruled, and for a moment 
he seemed seeking another excuse. ‘The pretty Mrs. G came 
to his aid, as she lisped across the table— 

“Oh! Captain Anstruther, do shew your much better taste, and 
drive with us poor delaissées to Southampton to-morrow.” 

Anstruther raised his radiant eye for an instant on the lady ; an 
ocd smile passed over his lips; but he bowed with a grace exclu- 
sively his own, and murmured something about delight and plea- 
sure. ‘The ladies arose: but I observed, with something like sur- 
prise and curiosity, that Anstruther’s flow of spirits, which had 
much added to the liveliness of the dinner, was completely flown ; 
and that when he joined in the discourse it was evidently with 
effort, and because he thought it requisite. 
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The evening passed off merrily. Music, cards, and odd sayings 
and doings by turns occupied us until twelve o’clock. By that time 
the out-guests were departed, and the women retired for the night ; 
while, at D ’s request, we of the male gender adjourned to the 
dining-room, where we found a blazing fire, a supper an Apicius 
might have fancied, and a goodly batterie of wine and liqueurs. 

‘There were about six of us, Anstruther among the number; and 
as we all closed round the fire, after having done ample justice to 
the provocatives D ’s cook had plied us with, there was a com- 
fort, a cheeriness in the moment not to be described. It was a 
boisterous night, too ; and as the wind broke in gusts round the old 
gable ends of the ancient mansion, one felt, without any ill-will to 
the poor devils who might be exposed to the storm, that shelter 
was no small matter of delight at such a moment. 

The “ matarials” had been brought in, when our host, who was 
busy in concocting some whiskey-punch, was suddenly addressed 
by Anstruther ; who, rising in a sort of agitation, and placing him- 
self in the midst of us, said— 

“DPD , what the deuce did you mean by running me so hard 
about hunting to-morrow ?” 

“ And what the deuce, Anstruther, did you mean by refusing my 
kind offer ?” D answered, adding another lump of sugar to 
his compound. 

“Why don’t you know ?” asked Anstruther. 

“Know,” replied his friend, “ what reason can a man have for 
refusing a horse and a good day’s sport when offered to him ?” 

Anstruther looked perplexed; and, passing his hand quickly 
through his dark curling hair, was some instants silent. At length 
he said gravely— 

“Do you mean to say that notwithstanding our long friendship, 
D , you really do not know why I cannot hunt with you to- 
morrow ?” 

D looked up, surprised at his altered tone ; and, perceiving 
the serious expression of his countenance, said earnestly— 

“Upon my soul, Anstruther, I do not, nor can I even guess.” 

There was another long pause. Anstruther drew himself up to 
his full height, and beat with a closed hand his ample chest as if 
to zive firmness to an intention which then seemed to enter his 
mind. He then looked round at us with something of embarrass- 
ment in his countenance. We were all staring at him bouche 
béante. Our inquisitive aspect seemed to strike him as something 
ridiculous, for a smile rather dawned on his beautiful countenance ; 
but his gravity returned, as he said— 

“D , do you wish to know my reason ?” 

“T suppose you like better to stay with the women,” D 
plied, with an attempt at gaiety. 

“No, no; it is not that,” Anstruther said, shaking his head, as 
he continued sadly: ‘No, D , that’s not it; I’d as soon pass 
a morning in an aviary of canaries as with a posse of women. 
No, no, it’s not that; but do you and these gentlemen really wish 
to know why I don’t hunt ?” 
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“ Yes, yes, out with it, man,” said D 

“ Yes, ves,” we all re-echoed. 

Anstruther looked anxiously and curiously round the room. ‘The 
wind howled, the cloth curtains shook heavily inthe draught; and 
involuntarily we drew our chairs into a smaller circle. Some 
dreadful story seemed about to be related ; the bosom of Anstruther 
seemed laboring with some dreadful secret. At length, having as- 
certained that none other was in the apartment but ourselves, he 
inclined his head, and in a distinct whisper, rendered still more 
audible by our death- like silence, he slowly said— 

“+p , | never hunt, because I am afr aid !” 

Poor Anstruther ! There was more courage in this avowal than 
would take a man over a five-barred gate. However, as the Path- 
finder would say, ‘“ Hunting was not his gift.” And I say, ‘* Quod 
huic est cibo, illi est veneno.” PP 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for March, 1842. 


, Sipping his punch. 








REMARKS ON THE STUDS OF THE PRESENT 
SEASON. 


BY RED ROVER. 





** Like diligence requires the courser's race, 
Jn early choice, and for a louger space. 

The colt that fora stallion is designed, 

By sure presages shows his generous kind, 
Of able body, sound in limb “and wind. 
Dauntless at empty noises: lofty necked ; 
Sharp headed, barrel belly'd, broadly backed, 
Brawny his chest, and deep ; his colo j 
For beauty dappled—or the brightest bay ; 
Faint white or dun will scarce the rearing pay.” 


Georaic II. Drypen. 








Wuar’s in a name? is an expression hackneyed enough. 
What’s in a start? possesses more novelty, and is more apropos to 
our present subject, for im very many cases a good start is every- 
thing. Is it not so on a foggy night with three blind ‘uns and ¢ 
bolter? Is it not so with a nervous youth before his ail-Acteilibe 


Great-go Examiners? [s it not a good thing with “a southerly 


wind and cloudy sky” from a Leicestershire gorse-cover ? or do 
Bill Scott or Nat despise it in a ‘l'.Y.C. scurry? May [ therefore 
be allowed to congratulate myself in having a good theme to start 
with, afforded me by se sveral letters on Horse- Breeding, lately 
given to the world by a ‘Turl-rival across the herring-pond, namely, 
* N. of Arkansas ;” and also by some remarks written ina sporting 
view in that paragon of amusement, “ Bell’s Life.” 
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The spirit re-kindled in them is enough to prove that competi- 
tion in racing is at no distant day to be looked for in America, and 
other countries, and in our own isle that equestrianism is as much 
a ruling passion as ever, a passion now most completely inoculated 
in the Yankee constitytions, and stimulating, by degrees, the long 
anti-sporting minds of La Belle France, not to omit its growth in 
our grand marts of Russia and Prussia ; and extending even to 
the Italians, and by a “ tarnation long yarn” to our far-off colonies 
of Australia and ‘New Zealand. ‘lruly may it be said of our 
horse market— 


‘Far as the breeze shall bear the billow’s foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home.” 


With all due courtesy, giving the lead to our foreign friends, I 
cannot but remark what a great acquisition are the contributions of 
N. of Arkansas to the New Sporting Magazine—a sort of Lord 
Georgian, at the Four Rivers Course, &c.,no doubt. At any rate, 
from his remarks, we are much to blame in holding cheap the pre- 
sent high-mettled coursers in his country, and that their perse- 
verance will soon raise their racers to the same celebrity as their 
trotters, from ‘om ‘Thumb to Sam Slick’s pad nag, is a question 
admitting of but little doubt. 

One thing certainly they appear to excel in, and to have taken 
up, where we, alas! left off, 1.e., in running long distances. What 
can exceed the crack Boston’s performances at four mile heats ? 
The Catton blood in Miindig’s brother, Trustee, has, however, found 
a conqueror for him in F ashion. ‘This horse seems to be a great 
favorite there, and shares the honors with Leviathan, Glencoe, 
Sarpedon, and Priam, whose son Monarch’s stock appear pro- 
musing. 

A writer in Bell’s Life, to whom I alluded as taking up the sub- 
ject with spirit, though somewhat inaccurately, expresses his sur- 
prise at the general lamentations poured forth on Priam’s leaving 
his native shores ; for, he says, “ we like to judge of stallions by 
the general running of their stock, and not by a chance hit,” and 
mentions Crucifix, Miss Letty, Industry, and Cyprian (this latter, 
unfortunately for him, being no relation to Priam), as “ proving 
quite useless after passing Tattenham Corner, or winning the 
Oaks ;” also “that Priam’s colts only come into the world as a 
Col. Synge’s Polydorus, or a Priamides.” A bad argument, for- 
sooth! if Industry’s four-year-old winnings be looked at; and if 
he inspect the running on and winning at all distances and con- 
stantly, of Captain Pops, Prizeflower, Dey of Algiers, ‘Troilus, 
Scamander, Bretby, Welfare, Joannina, Ilione, Dolphin, and a host 
of country everlastings, such as Shark, St. Andrew, Frank, Zo- 
roaster, &c., whose mottoes ought certainly to be ** Nunquam dor- 
mio.” Be it also borne in mind, that it is but seven years since 
Priam’s stock came out, and that in that time he has exceeded in 
winners any horse of his years. From the year 1830, when he 
won the Derby, up to 1823, when his sire (Emilius) won it, there 
is not one Derby winner that proved a good stallion, or hardly got 
a racer. 
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Trust the Americans for keeping this matchless horse, that’s all. 
Zinganee is gone the way of all flesh, but I never heard that he 
gained more éclat there than here, which as a stallion was little 
enough in all conscience. In Russia, General Chassé’s stock are 
turning out very well, and altogether the breed of horses is so much 
improving there, that an importation of some good sort of horses 
this summer, among them The Ant, &c., from this country, were 
rather held cheap than otherwise, and their attendants were sur- 
prised at the good stamp in the country. ‘This spirit, so much on 
the qui vive abroad, seems in no wise extinguished at home, if we 
only look at the excellent way in which the various stakes 
throughout the country have filled. Doncaster has lost a great 
supporter in the Duke of Cleveland, and the gap seems likely to 
remain unfilled. 

The season being now approaching in which the Stud Farm is 
a matter of interest, [ am tempted to say a few words on some 
of the stallions, who are the present candidates for fame, and 
whose benefits to the hunting as well as racing world are worthy 
of remark. 

To begin with that Epirus of sporting, Yorkshire, where the 
thing is certainly more studied, particularly among farmers, than 
in any other county, and not only studied, but better understood. 
Holderness, indeed, swarms with horses, and to suppose a person 
in those parts an ignoramus in horseflesh,is to offer an insult of 
the keenest kind. From the peer to the pauper all have a kind of 
equine passion, and I doubt not but the answer of any bumpkin 
in those parts to a remonstrance on racing, would be given in the 
doggrel of the song :— 


‘¢¢Come, Willie, now give up this racing, 
If ever thou meanest to thrive.’ 
‘No, mother, I'll not give up racing, 
For any old lady alive. 
If I left off agoing to races, 
I'd think I was clean gone mad, 
For many a joyful day, 
And fun at the races I’ve had.’”’ 


I should much like some of those ne’er-do-well complainers 
about the losses, &c., of horse breeding, to see some of the farms 
in that district, and so be convinced that, “ when the candle is lit 
at the right end,” the breeding of hunters will pay well. To men- 
tion but one instance, how well it will pay when the tools are good, 
let any sceptic on this point see the hunters bred at Leven, near 
Beverley, by that clever sportsman, Mr. Jackson. He has for 
many years sold his colts at very high sums, which will create no 
surprise in the mind of any one who sees the size, blood, and bone, 
combined in all his brood mares. That he has been the breeder 
of Hamlet, by Young Phantom (about the best cocktail in England), 
and of the well-known steeple-chaser Lottery (both out of the 
same dam, a splendid bay mare by Welbeck), are sufficient proofs 
that he is wide awake in his vocation. Lately he has bred from 
Revolution, Contest, and Mercury, and the stock are very superior, 
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which proves how much rests with the mare, none of the three 
above named horses being by any means first-rate. ‘This season, 
however, there is a superior nag advertised at Beverley ; I allude 
to Melbourne, by Humphrey Clinker, dam by Cervantes, grandam 
by Golumpus. Here is not one of the gimcrack nags of ‘the pre- 
sent day, but a right honest horse, who with heavy weights and 
long distances, showed himself no impostor. As a four-year-old 
he won thrice—£150 and £50 at York, and the Gold Cup at Lin- 
coln. In 1839 he came out well, and won £125 and £50 at Be- 
verley, £50 at York, £450 and £80 at Liverpool, and the Cup, 
&c., at Nottingham ; and at six years old he ran second (carrying 
9st. 4Ib.) to Dey of Algiers, for the Chester ‘Cup, beating a large 
and good field. This I hold to be the sort to improve the breed of 
hunters, and no doubt he will be a great favorite. 

The late Mr. Richardson (breeder of Hornsea) had also a good 
stud in the same part of Holderness, and a portion of it which is 
still kept up, contains a fine sister to Hornsea, and two fine young 
mares by Plenipo, out of Myrrha, (indeed Plenipo’s stock are fine 
lengthy animals generally, though they have not yet proved flyers). 
At this farm also is a fine brown mare, La Belle, by Voltaire, with 
a good leggy colt (since called Storm), in the Great Yorkshire 
stakes, by Muley Moloch. 

Regarding this same much vaunted Muley Moloch, | greatly 
agree “with a correspondent in Bell’s Life, who said that it would 
have redounded more to the horse’s credit had the puff been 
omitted. His first year showed a precious lot truly, in the shape of 
Assagai, Birthday, Cattonian, Chivalry, Mary O’More, Sunflower, 
and ‘leflis!' As three-year-olds there has been nothing flying ap- 
peared, though Middleham and Galaor were good animals, but of 
ticklish constitutions, I fancy. Almost every thing depends on 
what advantages a horse meets with, and in this respect Muley 
Moloch surpassed by far the generality of untried stallions, having 
had a very large number of the best mares put to him; ergo, I 
argue that he has not shewn even so much excellence at present 
as ought to be expected in his stock. Whether the good fortune 
of the North will follow him Southward remains to be proved ; at 
any rate, in taking Rockingham’s place, he is not treading in the 
steps of a well-graced actor ; few really racing-like looking horses, 
as Rockingham - was, have got such wofully bad stock. ‘The great 
tide of public favor is now leaning towards The Saddler, and de- 
servedly so. His stock, for a young horse, have from the first come 
out well, to wit, The Shadow, The Provost, The Currier, Curry- 
comb, and The Squire, all possessing good constitutions, and run- 
ning on, and frequently ; I fancy that he has not had anything like 
the opportunities of Muley Moloch. ‘This year, however, the fol- 
lowing high-sounding names of mares sent to him must add fresh 
laurels to his present fame : among them are Cobweb, Sister to 
Cobweb, Ralph’s dam, Sneaker (Assassin’s dam), Copere, Mare 
by Dr. Syntax, out of Filagree, Ally, Emmelina (Hock’s dam), 
&c. &e. 

Among the other changes in stallions this year Sheet Anchor 
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goes to Mr. Peel’s, and is to be honored by Crucifix and six more 
of Lord George’s mares. ‘That the change will benefit him I have 
no doubt, as I think that Thompson’s mares, though fine animals, 
are more suited for hunting than racing. ‘The cross with the crack 
Crucifix is decidedly good, as she pessesses speed and wants pow- 
er, which Sheet Anchor possesses to a great degree. Hetman 
Platoff, a noble son of the most unjustly despised Brutandorf, is 
this year to enter the lists of fame, and must be an acquisition to 
any breeder. ‘This horse I should much have liked to have seen in 
Lord Exeter’s possession instead of Colwick ; for though Colwick 
is as neat an animal as ever was seen, and of undeniable blood, I 
do not think he would reform the adulterated blood of Sultan and 
Reveller so well as the Hetman. Colwick has suddenly risen from 
two to twenty guineas, owing entirely to Attila’s running, though 
to any one who has seen him it must be a matter of surprise that he 
was hacked round a country, and had nothing but half-bred and 
cart-mares put to him. What Velocipede’s year will do for the 
Burleigh stud is, I think, more questionable than a correspondent 
in Bell’s Life holds, when he says that he expects to see his 
stock out of the Burleigh mares run away with the good things 
of Newmarket as of yore. Would that such may be the case! 
but I think that more stoutness is a necessary thing with the Sultan 
blood. 

The good start which Elis has made in the world (as also Stock- 
port) will render Epirus a good speculation to Mr. Potterton. Few 
horses can surpass this horse in beauty and general symmetry of 
form. A most perfect head and neck, set upon capital shoulders, 
is combined with capital quarters, and the most sinewy and excel- 
lent legs possible. ‘This latter good point pervades Langar’s stock 
generally, for withuut being large boned, they all possess legs so 
sinewy, that training does not ruin them. Such is Epirus’s case, 
having run on till seven years old without a puff about his legs. 
Old Potentate, too, Zebetta, Amurath, Vulture, Ratcatcher, Gar- 
land, and Chantilly, have not stood still by any means, and all have 
continued long on the Turf. 

Epirus and Colwick are out of own sisters (Olympia and Stella 
by Sir Oliver; in this family there is a deal of running. Kite, half 
sister to Elis, Epirus, and Epidaurus, is the dam of Lady Moore, 
Carew, a wonderfully stout mare, and of Vulture, reckoned the 
fastest of her year. Stella is the dam of that famous old horse 
Independence (who died last month) and Peter Lely. When so 
much speed, and such a tendency to running well, is combined with 
two such faultless shapes as Epirus and Colwick possess, the 
hazard of breeding from untried stallions is greatly diminished, as 
the conclusion to be drawn from such premises would be, that as 
in horses, above all other things, defects and excellencies are 
strictly transmitted to their stock, so in the case of the two above- 
mentioned (though one is no longer untried), the chances are that 
the stock must prove capable of running well. 

Miindig is still as great a favorite as ever among the breeders of 
hunters, and is to be at Clipston this season. His wonderful power 
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and constitution will always make him popular, and his half-bred 
stock are quite like their sire. 

Among other stallions Ishmael is advertised in Ireland: and to 
poor deluded :nortals, who appreciate a puff, the Dublin Evening 
Mail holds forth one concerning him, which beats George Robins 
into fits. He is a fine stamp of horse, and despite the puff is very 
likely to benefit the declining state of the once famous Irish hunter. 
Why or wherefore the Irish hunters have been so celebrated for 
their leaping and hardy qualities, I never yet heard explained ; but 
such has been the case for a long time, though now, most likely, 
from the large demand for them, there is no longer that large sup- 
ply in the market. 

At Willesden a change of nags has taken place. ‘Taurus, hav- 
ing returned to this country with honors, fills up the handsome Re- 
covery’s place, who is gone to the North. Verulam has also been 
added, from the success of his son Vulcan in the last Houghton 
meeting. He is not a particularly clever nag, and with Glaucus in 
the same establishment is likely to want patrons. At Bretby, Lord 
Chesterfield has a large and good lot of stallions, consisting of the 
much sought after Gladiator, that very handsome animal Jereed, 
Don John, Hornsea, and an Irish horse, The Sluggard, by Young 
Napoleon, a fine slapping hagse, and hired for this season by Mr. 
Mason, of Melton Mowbray. 

Lord Chesterfield’s team in Scott’s stable consists of a formida- 
ble lot of sixteen, and several are daily rising in the Derby odds. 

That the field for that race will be a large one seems highly pro- 
bable, and out of so large a number heavily backed, he must be a 
prophet indeed who can decide on the winner. Col. Peel’s chance 
is far from a bad one, and I hope still to see Chatham forward, 
‘The Chester Cup, too, engrosses great attention, and if Cruiskeen’s 
fair weight, and John Scott’s training, do not bring her number one 
this time, | think it will be no go speculating on handicaps any 
further. ‘The Squire and Vulcan cannot give her such weight, in 
spite of their individual excellence, and Satirist is surely not cal- 
culated to give away weight to the tough little grey. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for March, 1842. 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 


BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the last Number of the ‘‘ Turf Register,” page 200. 
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Tue sort of hay the most proper for horses in training, is the 
hard upland hay; which if it has been well got in, will not only 
retain much of its natural color, but will also possess that agreea- 
ble flavor and sweetness, which is invariably observed in that 
which has been well made. It may be used for horses the follow- 
ing year. Neither new hay nor ‘such as may have been much 
heated in the rick should ever be given to craving horses: neither 
should they have clover hay, for if “those horses generally in strong 
work be allowed to eat new hay, they become relaxed in their 
bowels, and will sweat profusely with very little exertion. Hay 
that is much heated in the rick is sweet in its taste, and from the 
quantity that horses are inclined to eat of it, it produces great 
thirst. This is a sufficient reason for its not being given to such 
horses in training as may be in strong work. 

Clover hay, well made, may be given to some of the light deli- 
cate horses, by way of a change; but it should not be given to 
craving horses, which are apt to feed too voraciously on it. 

Oats, which my readers know constitute the principal food for 
horses of all descriptions when in work, are the cleanest, the best, 
and perhaps the most nutritious of any of the different sorts of 
corn, and they appear to agree with the different constitutions of 
all horses. For those in training, they should, of course, be of 
the very best quality—sweet, heavy, and thin in the skin. ‘They 
should not only be well winnowed, but particularly well screened 
before they are brought from the farmer’ s, so as to do away with 
all the small thin light oats, and tailings. It is better that the oats 
should be thus cleaned bofere they are delivered into the stables, 
than that they should be thrashed or beat in sacks by the boys be- 
tween stable hours, a little at a time, and, as was the practice, 
afterwards winnowed by them, by letting them fall from the sieve 
into some spare sheets or quarter pieces ‘laid on the heath for the 
purpose on a windy day. 

Beans are very nutritious ; they are of an astringent and heating 
nature, and if given too liberally, they produce great thirst, and 
make some horses very costive. Craving horses do not require 
them. ‘These horses, when in training, eat from twelve to fifteen 
quarts of oats per day, by which their constitutions are sutliciently 
nourished ; therefore beans need not be given them, unless when 
travelling. If a groom, when travelling with horses, observe the 
hay and corn at the inns to be bad, or even indifferent, he may, 
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under such circumstances, give beans to craving horses as well as 
to others, with a view to keep them to their mark; but strong con- 
stitutioned horses only require them on such occasions. 

Very light delicate horses are mostly pretty clear in their wind, 
but are generally very irritable in their constitutions. ‘Their bowels 
are almost constantly in a relaxed state, and whenever they are 
alarmed, they are much in the habit of what is termed “ throwing 
off their meat.” Beans being mixed with oats for such horses, as 
well to nourish them as by way of change, are at all times abso- 
lutely necessary, as there is not much danger of their becoming 
constipated in their bowels. Beans may be given more liberally 
to these horses than to any other, their digestive organs being 
always found adequate to perform the office of digesting the small 
portion of food taken into the stomach, at each time of being fed. 
Indeed, such light delicate horses as I am now alluding to, may eat 
and drink as much as they like, and of what they like thatis whole- 
some, and will afford them nourishment; for if by the means of 
nourishing food they can be got to put up a little extra flesh, the 
groom may now and then steal an additional gallop into them, or 
let them come a little longer length in one, which would be the 
means of bringing them a little stouter, and thereby enable them 
to come the length they have to run, with rather more ease to 
themselves. If so, they will be the less alarmed when pulled up 
after their race. Horses which eat from ten to twelve quarts of 
oats during the day, and drink moderately, may occasionally have 
beans given them in their corn. 

When beans are given to such horses in training as require 
them, they should be hulled and split; and of such, a double-hand- 
ful may be mixed in each feed of corn. ‘They should not be given 
in large quantities, neither should they be given alone. 

I remember an instance, about six years since, of a horse break- 
ing loose in the stable, and getting at some beans, and eating a 
great quantity of them; from which circumstance he became very 
ill. I was asked by the owner to examine the horse, which I did, 
and the symptoms I observed to be present were those of his being 
in a torpid state. He was very thirsty, his mouth hot, and his 
pulse was nearly a hundred; he was extremely costive, and his 
urine, when voided, was of the color of strong coffee. I recom- 
mended to the owner such remedies for his relief as I thought 
most likely to succeed with him, and the horse eventually re- 
covered. 

White peas and wheat mixed with the oats were sometimes 
given, by way of change, to delicate horses, and to induce them 
to feed; but while they feed moderately on oats and beans, | 
should certainly not recommend the addition of either of the 
former. 

Chaff is a mixture of about equal parts of the best sort of hay 
and wheat straw, cut short in a machine. ‘This sort of food is 
mostly given to horses in common use, for the purpose of making 
some of them grind their corn, that would otherwise swallow it 
whole, by feeding too voraciously. It is for this purpose sometimes 
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given to race-horses, when laying by in the winter; but the straw 
is generally omitted. 

‘The best sweet clover hay, cut into chaff, and a little of it mixed 
with the corn, given to the light delicate horses, even when in 
training, is not a bad thing, by way of change, and as an induce- 
ment for them to feed. 

Bran is generally used in the preparing of horses for their physic, 
it being made into mashes with hot water, and suffered to remain 
covered up in the bucket until sufficiently cool, when it may be 
given them. In winter, it is a useful sort of food for such horses 
as are apt to be costive from the quantity of corn they eat. A 
mash of equal parts of bran and oats, given two or three times a 
week to such horses as may be laying by in winter, is very eflica- 
cious in keeping their bodies in a proper state. Some craving 
horses, from resting during the winter, are inclined to put up a 
great deal of flesh; this they may be allowed to do to a certain 
extent; but I am not aware of any advantage to be derived from 
allowing them to grow so very fat, as some of them will do. As 
far as my observations have gone on this matter, horses are cer- 
tainly more liable to constitutional diseases, when in too plethoric 
a state. 

Such horses as are inclined to put up a great quantity of flesh, 
should occasionally have mashes given them as | have above ad- 
vised, and these, with an occasional half dose of physic, will keep 
them ‘cool, and prevent them from getting too lusty. 

When I was a boy, it was the custom with some grooms to make 
bread composed of equal parts of beans, wheaten- flour, and oat- 
meal, and not unfrequently, some stomach medicines, such as are 
generally used in cordial balls; these being mixed together into 
a paste with egos and ale, and then baked. This sort of bread 
was given to the horses for a short period before they run: when 
sufliciently stale, it was crumbled and mixed with their corn. ‘This 
practice, which is a most pernicious one, has, I hope, been long 
since done away with. When race-horses are once taken into 
training, they should be kept in the stables both summer and win- 
ter until they have completed their running. If turned out for 
three or four months, as hunters usually are, (but which, by-the-bye, 
13 very injudicious, as | have often known those with large carcasses 
come up with very bad and sometimes incurable coughs,) they 
would doubtless get rid of the staleness arising from the work they 
have had. ‘Their constitutions would no doubt be much refreshed 
by the beneficial effects of the pure air and green food, provided 
the season were dry and the paddocks not too large. Their legs 
and feet would also be much benefitted, the former from the gentle 
exercise they would give themselves in this natural state, and the 
latter from the soft surface of the ground ; yet these advantages are 
more than counterbalanced by the mischief which at times results. 
‘hose race-horses which require refreshing the most, are those of 
a strong constitution, and suchas have been much abused by strong 
exercise, travelling, and repeated running. But the objection to 
turning out horses of this description is, they have generally vora- 
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cious appetites ; not being satisfied with eating grass only, but they 
eat a quantity of dirt, or any other stuff about the grounds they 
meet with and fancy. If a horse of this sort were to be turned 
out for three or four months, he would at the end of that time have 
become very fat, soft, and bloated ; and when taken up, he would 
be unreasonably coarse and out of form; the muscles of his body 
and the tendons of his legs, from want of proper attention, would 
have become very much relaxed. To get the horse again into 
training condition, could not, perhaps, be done so effectually as it 
would have been in the first instance; and if it could, it would 
take as much time and trouble (exclusive of breaking) as when he 
first left his paddock as a colt. 

In some stables in which I once lived, I remember an instance 
of a race-horse which belonged to my master being kicked in the 
hock, and the part becoming much swollen. Various were the re- 
medies applied, without reducing the enlargement; at last it was 
thought advisable to turn the horse out, night and day, into a large 
paddock, it being supposed, from the gentle exercise he would then 
give himself, that the hock might become fine. But this latter 
remedy had not the effect desired, that of reducing the enlarge- 
ment. How long the horse remained out I do not remember; but 
I very well recollect, when he was taken up, ghat he was in the 
plethoric state [ have just described, and I believe he was not put 
in training after. 

I have here related the above fact, merely to point ou’ to those of 
my readers who may not be well versed in the management of 
race-horses, that there is no real advantage to be gained in turning 
them out,—at least the craving ones. It is much against them, if 
they are afterwards intended to be trained. ‘These horses require, 
when in training, to be kept in pretty strong work to keep them 
clean in their muscles, and clear in their wind. Such work being 
continued regularly for a long time (as it often is with country 
plate horses) brings them not only stale on their legs, but stale in 
their constitutions, and sooner or later render them unfit to run in 
their best form. It therefore becomes necessary to refresh such 
horses during the periods which intervene between one meeting 
and another. Some of them, as I have already noticed, are re- 
freshed by physic alone, but this is generally done to save time. 

When all the conveniences can be had for the purpose, the most 
natural and judicious way of refreshing such horses is, by giving 
them rest for a sufficient time, and soiling them in the stables for 
ten days, a fortnight, or three weeks, as the judgment of the train- 
ing groom may best approve. 

The descriptions of green food given to race-horses for this 
purpose, are tares, vetches, lucerne, and clover grass. These 
grasses should be sown so as to have a succession of crops in the 
highest perfection for the supply of the horses, from early in the 
spring till late in the autumn. ‘They should be cut just before they 
begin to blossom, when they are young and full of juice, and should 
never be given when rank and over-grown. Each _ stable-boy 
should cut for his horse a rubber-full or two every stable-hour, so 
as to have them quite cool and fresh. 
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Depending on the constitutions of different horses, and the quan- 
tity of green meat given them, so will each horse become affected 
by its use. Such as may have become stale from strong work, or 
abused from country running, require the greatest quantity ; — 
with a view to increase the action of their bowels and kidneys 
much as possible, their green meat should be first given them noes e 
—I mean unmixed with hay. There is not the danger in purging 
them with it as with strong physic, although it has often, on those 
occasions, all the advantages of the latter. It is their natural food, 
and, as well as gently purging them, promotes, to a great extent, 
the secretion of ; urine, which is seldom effected by. physic. If 
they purge for a day or two, they become a little light, as they 
would from the use of physic ; but they do not become either weak 
or faint, nor lose their appetite, which is often the case with many 
of them, when purged by too large a quantity of aloes. ‘The usual 
allowance of corn may be given to all of them, at the time of their 
being soiled, unless the groom is of opinion that from its astringent 
property, and the quantity craving horses eat, it may prevent the 
green meat (as it is termed) from acting as a purgative. Under 
these circumstances, less corn may be given for a day or two, or it 
may even be discontinued for that time : ; for it is a great point car- 
ried, if a craving gorse, when on green food, can be got to purge 
and stale moderately by its use ; that is, provided he is not engaged 
to run again in a short period. 

Those horses, which by some grooms are termed hearty or light- 
hearted ones, are by such appellations understood to be in the me- 
dium, as regards the strength of their constitutions ; that is, they 
are between the very light horses and the very craving ones. As 
these horses require less work to prepare them for running, they 
are not so frequently stale on their legs, or in themselves ; yet like 
those first mentioned, if abused by being too repeatedly run, they 
become so, and they then require to be refreshed, as directed above, 
with this exception, that they seldom require to be purged either 
by green meat or physic to that extent the craving ones do. ‘Their 
green food may be given them mixed with their hay. As the very 
light delicate horses cannot stand work to run often, they are never 
stale on their legs, and are very seldom so in their constitutions ; 
yet green food occasionally given to these horses, by way of va- 
riety, is an excellent thing for them. Green meat given to different 
horses for the period I have mentioned, or as occasion may require, 
in the spring, summer, or autumn months, is a most salubrious and 
refreshing sort of food, if cut when young and full of juice. It 
promotes the secretion of the different glands of the body, and 
thereby renovates the whole mass of fluids. ‘The bowels become 
for two or three days, not only relaxed, but often gently and effec- 
tually purged, from the effects of which the horse’s legs become 
cool and in shape, and the stiffness of his limbs as well as the 
staleness of his constitution (occasioned by strong work) are car- 
ried off. A horse having been thus refreshed, he may be said to be 
in the highest state of ‘perfection ; that is, as far as regards his 
health; but how he is to be brought into the highest state of con- 
dition, ‘will be fully explained in its proper place. 
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In winter, when green food is not to be had, carrots are an ex- 
cellent substitute: they are cool, nutritious, and easy of digestion. 
When washed and sliced, they may be given daily in moderate 
quantities in each feed of corn, to any of the craving horses that 
may be laying by in loose boxes, and that do not go out to exercise 
during the winter months. They may be also given to the light 
delicate horses, or any others that are not in strong work in the 
winter. 

The best wheat straw is the most proper for horses’ bedding. 


ON WATER. 

Soft, fresh, wholesome, pure, rain, river, or pond water, is, of 
course, the most proper for horses: but the last-mentioned being a 
stagnant water, should not be used, unless it be on a clear, clay, or 
chalk bottom. On such surfaces it is not likely to ferment from the 
heat of the weather. Pond-water, when thus tainted, should not 
be given to any animal. 

All that may be necessary for me to mention, for the informa- 
tion of grooms, in regard to the properties of water, beyond that of 
quenching the thirst of horses, is, that it cools the habit, dilutes 
the blood and fluids of the body, promotes the natural secretions, 
and assists digestion. 

Water is never to be given to craving horses in training, imme- 
diately before their food, nor immediately after. Horses of a de- 
licate constitution, which feed very sparingly, may be allowed to 
drink almost at any time they like. Craving horses eat a great 
quantity of food; water given to them immediately after, occasions 
the grain to swell, and this produces a distension of the stomach, 
weakens its contracting powers, and thereby retards the progress 
of digestion. Nor should water be given them immediately before 
or after their work ; it is never done by good training grooms. 

If the day is wet, and the groom is obliged to water his horses 
in the stables, whether in the morning or ‘the ev ening, the water 
should be given them just before they are stripped to ‘be dressed, 
which is an hour before they feed ; nor are they, when at exercise, 
to be watered on the heath until the strongest of their work is got 
into them ; they are to be walked for an hour or more, or until they 
are perfectly cool, before they go to the troughs to drink. 

The water on the premises of a racing, or any other establish- 
ment, is mostly well or spring water ; and, whether hard or soft, it 
is generally made use of for the horses, unless it is observed to be 
any way detrimental to their health, which declares itself by their 
becoming chilly, trembling, or perhaps a little griped after taking 
it. ‘To prevent hard water from producing these bad effects, it 
should first be put into the troughs in the yard, with some clay and 
chalk to soften it, and during the day, the lids of the troughs should 
be left up, so as to expose the water to the heat of the sun. 

When the horses are kept in the stables from other causes than 
from the wetness of the day, whether in summer or in winter, such 
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water as I have made mention of, should never be given them cold 
from the pump or well. It should be taken from the troughs, and 
mixed with hot water, and given to them chilled. 

A common wooden bowl, capable of containing about two quarts, 
with a handle to it, is as convenient a vessel as‘any for the purpose 
of taking the water out of the boilers, troughs, or cisterns, at the 
time of mixing it in the buckets. 

In the heat of summer, if it has been exposed to the sun, or kept 
in the buckets in the stable for some hours, it will not, of course, 
require to be so much chilled as in winter. 

When horses are out at walking exercise in winter, it is certainly 
preferable (unless the season be very mild) to let them have their 
water, as I have just observed, with the chill off. It can be got 
ready by the boys who remain in, and the horses may be walked 
up to the stable door to be watered. 

Craving horses, and light delicate ones, should be watered often 
in the course of the day ; the former should be thus watered, with 
a view to bring them to drink more moderately, and the latter with 
a view, if possible, to induce them to drink more liberally. ‘Those 
last mentioned, as they are at all times clear in their wind, may 
have some oatmeal or bran mixed in their water, as an inducement 
for them to drink. A craving horse eats a great quantity of food ; 
he therefore requires a larger quantity of water to assist in the di- 
gestion of it; and if such a horse were watered only twice in the 
course of a day, he would (if allowed to do so) drink an immense 
quantity at each time. Another reason for this horse’s drinking 
more water than any other is, that when he is in training, he is 
mostly in strong work, and often sweating ; and from these causes 
he becomes more thirsty. ‘The best way to water such a horse (in 
the early part of his condition, but not otherwise,) is, to give it td 
him often, and in small quantities, which is the most likely to bring 
him to be a more moderate drinker. If he stands in a box, it would 
be a good plan to leave a bucket of water with him (unless imme- 
diately before or after either sweating or running); it may easily 
be judged what quantity he has taken, and if it is observed that he 
has emptied the bucket but a short time before he goes out to ex- 
ercise, it is only to let him be at walking exercise for a longer 
period before he takes his gallop, and not to let his gallop be quite 
so severe ; but this experiment is not to be tried in the early stage 
of his condition. 

The light delicate horse is, in almost all respects, the very re- 
verse of the craving one; he eats and drinks but sparingly, can 
take but little work in training, and is so very delicate that he sel- 
dom or ever has to sweat; and from fifteen to five-and-twenty, or 
thirty go-downs, is as much as many horses of this description will 
drink during the whole day. 

On all occasions, the greatest care should be taken not to let a 
horse of this class become alarmed. If at any time he gets fright- 
ened in his exercise, or is bullied, by the boy not being sufficiently 
patient with him, he will most likely not drink when he comes to 
the trough, but will stand with his head up, staring and looking 
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wildly about him. A horse of this sort should be tried with some 
water as soon as he goes into the stable, and as I have before ob- 
served, as an inducement to him to drink, a little oatmeal or bran 
may be mixed in it. If he will not drink it on its being offered, 
the bucket ef water may be put down at the end of the stall, and 
when the horse is round, having his head and neck dressed, he 
will sometimes take it quietly of himself; the boy should allow 
him to do this without noticing him, for if the boy stops dressing 
his neck or fore-legs, the horse will most likely stop drinking, 
which would be a pity, for if these delicate horses can be brought 
to drink but moderately, they will many of them feed much better 
after it, which is a matter of consideration. 

Race-horses, like many others, are at times affected with dia- 
betes, or what by grooms is more commonly called the jawpiss. 
This disease is generally brought on either by the change of food 
or water. Horses in common use, as those of the army, when fed 
on ship oats, which may have been heated by lying too long in the 
vessel, become immediately affected with this disease in a yiolent 
degree. ‘There are particular herbs in the hay which will some- 
times produce it, as will also hard brackish water. The first step 
towards a cure is, to remove the cause which may have produced 
the disease, by changing either the food or the water; and the re- 
medy generally had recourse to, is that of mixing lime in the 
water, by putting it either into the troughs or buckets. ‘The quan- 
tity of lime used, should be such as to produce rather a nauseous 
taste. The water being thus impregnated and given them to drink, 
generally puts a stop to the disease. Horses so affected are rather 
shy in drinking at first, but the complaint being attended with some 
degree of fever, they are mostly dry, and although the water is 
unpleasant to their taste, yet to gratify their thirst they will soon 
come to drink it. 

If the above remedy does not shortly remove the desease, it 
would be advisable in the groom to call in the aid of a good prac- 
tical veterinary surgeon, who will instantly have recourse to such 
other treatment as from the symptoms he will see requisite for the 
relief of the horse. 

The remarks I have here offered, relative to water and the 
watering of horses, are the result of the observations I have made 
during my practice in the stables ; and I have at all times adhered 
to the system which I have laid down, whenever I have had horses 
under my own care, and with the happiest results. I am aware 
that these precautions are scarcely necessary to good, careful, and 
experienced training grooms; but as I am writing for the informa- 


tion of grooms in general, they are such as, 1 deem, may at times 
be found available by many. 
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BY A BARRISTER. 





WARRANTY ON THE SALE OF HORSES. 





InasmucH as the buyer or customer cannot generally be so well 
acquainted with the nature and particular qualities of the object 
purchased as the manufacturer or seller, commerce and trade re- 
qaire that the latter should, to a certain degree, guaranty the article 
he offers for sale. ‘This is called warranty, and may be either ex- 
press or implied. In every agreement, written or verbal, for the 
supply of a manufactured article, there is an implied warranty that 
the article will answer the purpose it was intended for, and that it 
shall be of a merchantable quality. For intance: if a tailor under- 
take to make you a coat, a warranty is implied that the cloth will 
not be rotten, and that the coat will fit you. Ifa publisher sell a 
book, a warranty is implied that the work is perfect. But besides 
this general guarantee, an express warranty is often given, and inno 
case so frequently, or is it so important, as the sale of horses. 

A horse being an animal liable to many diseases that cannot be 
discovered on inspection or at a first trial, itis avery common 
practice for the purchaser to require the vendor to give a warranty 
of its being sound. ‘This is a precaution which should never be 
dispensed with, unless the horse is bought at a much cheaper rate 
in consequence of its not being warranted ; because if an unsound 
horse is sold without a warranty, and there has been no fraud on the 
part of the seller, the buyer is without a remedy. It appears for- 
merly to have been a common opinion, that if a sound price was 
given for a horse, a warranty of soundness was implied ; but that 
doctrine is now exploded. If apurchaser doubt the goodness, says 
Mr. J. Grose, or do not choose to incur any latent defect, he may 
refuse to purchase without a warranty. If an express warranty be 
given, the seller will be liable for any latent defect; but if there 
be no such warranty, and the seller sell the thing such as he be- 
lieves it to be, without fraud, the law does not imply that it was sold 
on any other terms than what in fact passed. Itis the fault of the 
buyer that he did not insist on a warranty*. 

The ordinary warranty is, that a horse is “sound,” or “sound 
in wind and limb.” But no particular words are necessary; nor 
need the warranty be in writing ; however, if possible, it is always 
better that it should be so. It may extend to the age of the ani- 
mal, to his qualities as a hack, hunter, carriage-horse, &c., and to 
nearly all his vices or faults. A mere assertion by the vendor in 
the course of conversation at the dealing for a horse is a sufficient 


* Parkinson v. Lee, 2 East, 321. 
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warranty. In the case of Cave, Esq., v. Coleman*, the defendant 
in the course of conversation had said ‘you may depend upon it 
that the horse is perfectly quiet and free from vice,” and the bar- 
gain was afterwards struck without any further warranty having 
been taken. The horse, for which 100 guineas had been given, 
turned out restive, and Mr. Cave brought his action on this war- 
ranty, which was held sufficient. Some persons object to give a 
regular warranty ; and we constantly hear a gentleman say, “ he 
won’t warrant, but he knows the horse is sound ;” or “the horse is 
sound as far as he knows,” or words of a like import: but we 
would advise such persons to be extremely careful how they use 
such expressions, as, if the horse be really unsound, and the pur- 
chaser can prove that the seller had any knowledge of such un- i 
soundness, an action can be maintained on this qualified warranty. Li 
(Wood v. Smith, 5 Man. and Ryland, 124.)—In this case the 
words were, “ I never warranty, but he is sound as far as I know.” 

Great caution is always necessary in framing a warranty, and a 
number of cases have arisen upon what they do and what they do " 
not include. Thus, where there was a written warranty in these | 
terms, ‘“‘ To be sold, a black gelding, five years old, has been con- : 
stantly driven in the plough—warranted ;” it was held that the tt) 
guarantee only applied to soundnesst. And in Budd v. Fairmaner }| 
(8 Kingham, 48), where the contract was in these words, “* Received 
of Mr. Budd £10 for a grey four-year-old colt, warranted sound in 
every respect,” it was decided that the age of the horse was only 
a matter of description or representation, and that the warranty ap- 
plied to soundness only. And where a seller, not knowing the age 
of a horse himself, but having a written pedigree, sold the horse as 
of the age mentioned in the pedigree, but stated at the time that 
that was his only source of information, it was determined that there 
was warranty of agef. 

A general warranty will not extend to any defects that are clearly 
apparent, and require no skill to detect them ; as if a horse be war- 
ranted perfect, and want an ear or a tail. It has, however, been 
decided, that where a horse warranted sound was blind in one eye, 
this was a breach of the warranty$. The reason why the loss of 
an eye has been made an exception to the general rule as to patent 
defects, no doubt is because the discernment of such a defect fre- 
quently is a matter of skill. If, however, the blindness were so 
visible that a person, who was not absolutely blind himself, would 
detect it, or if the defect was spoken of and admitted at the time ; 
of the sale, it could not be held to be included in the warranty. 
Indeed the general rule appears to be that any defect known at the 
time of the sale to the purchaser, unless expressly mentioned, is not 
included in a general warranty. 

The most important, because the most frequent cases of this kind 
are cases of splint, and of coughs or colds. A splint may or may 
not be visible at the time of the sale, and some splints cause lame- 
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ness, whilst others do not. Therefore, if there be any appearance 
of the splint at the time of the sale, it will always be advisable to 
specify such splint inthe warranty. ‘This point was very much 
discussed in the recent case of Margetsonv. Wright*. ‘The de- 
fendant sold the plaintiff a race-horse called Sampson, which he 
warranted sound wind and limb at the time of the sale. Some time 
after the horse became lame, and Mr. Margetson sued the defendant 
on the warranty. It was proved that the lameness was occasioned 
by a splint, the existence of which was known to the plaintiff at 
the time of the sale, but which at that time did not produce any 
lameness. Indeed so much was this splint a matter of notoriety, 
that the horse was sold for £90, whereas, if the horse had been all 
right, it was said he would have been worth £500. ‘The question 
for the Jury was, whether the horse was sound at the time of the 
sale ? and, if unsound, whence that unsoundness proceeded? A 
verdict was found for the plaintiff and a new trial was refused by 
the Court of Common Pleas. The different bearings of the case 
are so well detailed in Chief Justice Tindal’s judgment, given in 
his usual clear and able manner, that we cannot do better than give 
the purport of it nearly at full length. 

C. J.—This was an action upon warranty, in which the defendant 
warranted the horse to be sound wind and limb “at the time,” that 
is, at the time of the warranty made. ‘The Jury at the trial found 
a verdict for the plaintiff. The Learned Judge requested the Jury 
to tell him distinctly whether, in their judgment, the horse was 
sound ; or, if they believed him to be unsound, whether that un- 
soundness arose from the splint of which evidence had been given. 
In answer to which inquiry, the Jury said, “that although the horse 
exhibited no symptoms of lameness at the time when the contract 
was made, he had then upon him the seeds of unsoundness arising 
from the splint.” ‘The question then is whether this finding of the 
Jury sanctions the verdict for the plaintiff or not; that is, whether 
the Court can see with sufficient clearness that ‘the Jury thought 
that the horse was unsound at the time of the contract, and, conse- 
quently, that the warranty was broken. It appears that the evi- 
dence before the Jury was in substance that a splint might or might 
not be the efficient cause of lameness according to the position 
which it occupied, and its size and extent; that this splint was in 
a very bad situation, as it pressed upon one of the sinews, and 
would naturally produce, when the horse was worked, inflamma- 
tion of the sinew and consequent lameness. ‘The Jury, therefore, 
drawing their attention to the particular splint to which the evidence 
related, appear to have intended that this individual splint, though 
it did not at the moment produce lameness, was at the time of the 
contract of that sort and in that situation as to contain, in their lan- 
guage, the seeds of unsoundness ; that is, the efficient cause of the 
subsequent lameness. If the lameness complained of had proceeded 
from a new or different splint, or from the old splint taking a new 
direction in its growth, so as to affect a sinew, not having pressed 
on one before, such a lameness would not have been within the 

* 8 Bingham, 454. 
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warranty, for it would not have constituted an unsoundness .at the 
time the warranty was made. But the Jury find that the very splint 
in question is the efficient cause of lameness. It appears that some 
splints cause lameness and others do not, and that the consequence 
of a splint cannot be apparent at the time, like the loss of an eye or 
any visible blemish or defect to a common observer. ‘The Court 
were of opinion, therefore, that by the terms of this written war- 
wanty the parties meant this was not a splint at that time, which 
would be the cause of future lameness, and that the Jury have 
found that it was. 

It will be seen that in the case just given, the plaintiff got his 
verdict on the ground that there was unsoundness in the horse at 
the time the warranty was given, and that the splint alluded to at 
the time of the sale, and known to the plaintiff, was the efficient 
cause of the lameness, but that the plaintiff did not know, nor 
had just ground to infer at that time, that such would be the effect 
of it. 

A nerved horse is considered an unsound horse*. And in a case 
at the assizes at Bedfordf, it was held that a horse which was 
chest-foundered was unsound ; but it seems rather doubtful whether 
such a disease really does constitute unsoundness, as no evidence 
was offered at the time of the trial on behalf of the defendant as to 
the nature of the disease ; and an affidavit of a veterinary surgeon, 
produced on an application for a new trial, was not admitted. 

Bone-spavin is also considered an unsoundness (Watson v. Den- 
ton{). In this case, at the time the animal was sold he had a bone- 
spavin. It was perceived by the livery-stable keeper where the 
horse stood, but he did not mention it to the buyer. The horse 
was warranted sound and quiet in harness. ‘The spavin increased, 
although it did not produce any lameness ; and the plaintiff offered 
to return the horse, but the defendant refused to take it back. 
Whereupon the plaintiff brought an action on the warranty, and 
recovered damages, amounting to the difference between the price 
paid and the real value of the horse, and also damages for the 
expense which he was put to, by the defendant selling him that 
which was no use to him, from the time when he offered to return 
he horse. 

Crib-biting has been held not to be an unsoundness}. But ina 
very recent case (Scholefield v. Robb|]), where a horse was war- 
ranted “ sound and free from vice,” although Baron Parke said that 
a crib-biter was not unsound, yet he thought crib-biting @ vice, and 
the plaintiff got a verdict. Mr. Baron Parke, in his judgment in 
this case, says, that to constitute unsoundness, “there must be 
some alteration in the structure of the animal, whereby it is ren- 
dered less able to perform its work; or else there must be some 
disease.” And in Coates v. Stephens{, he carries his doctrine 
much farther; for he there said, that a man who buys a horse war- 

* Best v. Osborne, Ryan and Moody, 290. 

t+ Atterbury v. Fermanner, Moore’s Rep. vol. 8, p. 32. 
¢ 7 Carrington and Payne, 85. 

4 Broennenburgh v. Haycock, Holt, 630. 


|| 2 Moody and Robinson’s Reports, p. 210. 
¥J Ibid, p. 158. 
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ranted sound must be taken as buying for immediate use, and has 
a right to expect one capable of that use, and of being immediately 
put to any fair work the owner chooses. 

The rule, says he, as to unsoundness is, that if at the time of 
the sale the horse has any disease which either naturally does di- 
minish the usefulness of the animal so as to make him less capable 
of work of any description, or which in its ordinary progress will 
diminish the natural use of the animal; or if the horse has, either 
from disease or accident, undergone any alteration of structure, 
that either actually does at the time, or in its ordinary effects will, 
diminish the natural usefulness of the horse, such a horse is un- 
sound. In the case just mentioned, the horse had a cough at the 
time of the sale; and, according to Mr. Baron Parke, in his ad- 
dress to the Jury, if the cough existed at the time of the sale, as a 
disease, so as actually to diminish the natural usefulness of the 
horse at that time, he was then unsound’*. 

It does not appear, however, to be yet settled whether colds or 
coughs at the time of sale are or are not an unsoundness. A mere 
slight cold, says Mr. J. Coleridgef, no more constitutes unsound- 
ness in a horse than it does in a human creature; neither is a 
horse lame within the meaning of a warranty, because at the time 
of the sale he may have a thorn in his foot and so limp, if it is 
clear that the limping would be cured by simply extracting the 
thorn. ‘This may be very true, but some line must be drawn, and 
on the whole we think that the opinion expressed by Baron Parke, 
in Coates v. Stephens (an opinion, says he in his judgment, not 
formed on the moment on a new subject, but the result of a full 
previous consideration), is the safest and the least likely to give 
rise to useless litigation. If a horse has only a temporary cold, 
why let the owner cure that cold, and not sell him until he is well ; 
if, on the other hand, he wants to sell him at once, he must either 
sell at an unsound price, or give an express warranty and take the 
chance of being sued on it. But if it is decided that one sort of 
cold is to constitute unsoundness, and another sort of cold is not to 
do so, what Judge or Jury, after listening to all the contradictory 
statements and conflicting opinions, for which all medical and sur- 
gical evidence is proverbial, will be able to distinguish between the 
one and the other? 

It has also been held that a mere temporary lameness constitutes 
unsoundness, although the horse may have recovered at the time 
the action is brought on the warranty (Elton v. Brogdent). In that 
case, Lord Ellenborough said, he always considered that a war- 


* The following note upon these expressions of the Learned Baron is annexed to the re- 
port of this case by Mr. Moody, himself a very good judge of horse-flesh :—‘‘ It would seem 
nearly impossible to attach any idea to the term cough not ranging under the term disease, 
and equally difficult to make disease consist with soundness in any animal. In regard, 
however, to unsoundness resulting from an alteration in the natural structure of the ani- 
mal, there is an ambiguity in the terms natural and alteration of structure. lf they mean an 
alteration of the structure or usefulness given by nature to the animal, then a horse born 
blind, or with an enlargement necessarily producing lameness, must be considered sound. 
On the other hand, if the structure meant be that natural to horses in general, then the 
classes of cases open to litigation would be that of horses so badly shaped as to approach 
to deformity.” 

t Boldenv. Brogden, 2 Moody and Rob, 114. 

+ 4 Campbell, 281. 
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ranty was broken if the animal at the time of the sale had any 
infirmity that rendered him unfit for immediate service ; that it was 
not at all necessary the disorder should be permanent or incurable. 
‘“‘ While a horse has a cough,” says Lord Ellenborough, “I say he 
is unsound.” It is only fair, however, to Mr. Justice Coleridge, to i? 
state that the decision of Garment v. Bars* seems rather to bear | 
out his judgment in Bolden v. Brogden. In Garment v. Bars, it 
appears that the horse had been badly shod or had picked up a 
nail; and lameness caused by this was not considered unsound- 
ness. An animal that is ill-formed is not held to be therefore un- 
sound. In a case where it was proved by the surgical evidence 
that the lameness arose from the horse naturally turning out one of 
his fore-legs, it was decided that this did not constitute an unsound- | 
nesst. iit 

The duration of the warranty, and the mode of proceeding under 
it, must be postponed for another article. 

In the meantime, however, it may not be deemed useless to give 
here a form of a warranty, which appears to include all that is 
generally required, and which the reader may easily adapt to any 
particular case he may want. 

Doncaster, 4th March, 1841. 

Received 100 guineas for a bay colt, called Beppo; warranted 
a four-year-old, sound in wind and limb, and free from vice. 

£105. Joun Baxert. 

London (Qld) Sporting Magazine, for March, 1842. 

* 2 Espinasse, 673. 

+ Dickinson, v. Follett, 1 Moody and Rob, 299. 

¢t The above should be written on a proper receipt stamp. ‘* Quiet to ride,” or ‘ quiet in 
harness,” &c., may be added if the circumstances require it. Should it be desired that any 
other incipient disease or symptom of disease, which is beginning to show itself, er is known 


or suspected, at the time of the sale, after the words ‘* sound in wind and limb,” should be 
added ** and particularly from spavin, splint,’ &c., as the case may require. 





FARCY AND GLANDERS. 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine”: 


Sir: I have lately read with attention various pieces taken from 
foreign periodicals, on Farcy and Glanders, and in my opinion you 
cannot render to the racing public a more important service, than 
the diffusion of correct information on the diseases of horses, and 
more particularly those deemed almost incurable, and the fatal 
effects of which may be communicated not only to other horses, 
but to grooms, or those who may attend them. 

Of all the diseases to which the horse is subject, there is none 
so loathsome and fatal as Glanders. I do not recollect a single 
instance of cure, while it is communicated with fatal certainty to 
others fed with them ; at the same time it may be taken by innocu- 
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lation, producing what your correspondent terms Farcy Glanders, 
a variety equally fatal, and in its last stages more communicable. 

Some twenty years since, in the vicinity of Elkton, Giles 
County, Tennessee, this disease prevailed to an alarming extent 
in the village and the adjacent farms. I was then residing in 
Madison ; while on a visit to Elkton, I bought of Mr. J. Camp, 
Sen’r, a bay Dragon mare; in a few months she became diseased, 
and died apparently of both farcy and glanders, but as she was 
kept separate from the other horses, no other took the infection. 
At the same time | bought a grey carriage horse from Mr. Camp; 
this horse was driven to South Carolina; in the latter part of the 

journev. he fell off rapidly, and an ulcer appeared on the large vein 
running down the inside of his thigh—in short, he gave out at 
Yorkville, and was afterwards brought on to Gen. Davie’s, where 
at my suggestion he was not permitted to stay in the stables, but 
was turned in a lot, having a shelter, for feeding two pensioners— 
an old grey horse and a mule, deemed past labor. Here, after all 
the attention which could be bestowed on him, he died a confirmed 
case of glanders and farcy, and in a few months the two pension- 
ers, both mule and horse, were the victims of the same fatal 
disease. 

On returning to Tennessee about one year afterwards, [ learned 
that Mr. Camp lost many of his horses, also many of his imme- 
diate neighbors, and that they could only trace the disease to a 
single case of glanders. At Gen. Davie’s the greatest care was 
taken to prevent all communication with the balance of his stock ; 
they happily escaped infection. 

In all cases of Glanders I would recommend at once to destroy 
the horse ; cure is hopeless, and by permitting him to live you but 
prolong his sufferings, and at the same time you risk its communi- 
cation to others. ‘This is not all—the most satisfactory evidence 
has been adduced both in England and France to show that the 
same frightful and fatal disease had infected those who, from duty 
or humanity, have attended to them; and once attacked, not one 
has recovered, even under the most scientific treatment. The 
horse should be destroyed without touching him, immediately tum- 
bled into a hole, and covered up, as matter from the dead animal 
will communicate the infection to man or beast, and none live who 
take it. 

‘The Farcy proper is, | take it, a distinct disease, having, it is 
true, some features in common; yet these differ on inspection. 
The ulcers of the farcy glanders come in blotches on the muscles, 
then, after afflicting the whole carcase, they spread to the head, 
and the last fatal symptom is the ulcerated lining of the nostril, 
with a copious and fetid discharze, when death closes his suffer- 
ings. 

In the common Farcy small pimples appear along all the large 
veins and arteries; these increase in size, and gradually spread 
over the whole body and limbs. It is often a year after the dis- 
ease makes its appearance before the horse dies, even if nothing 
is done for his relief; at the same time I do not look on this dis- 
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ease as incurable. From its appearance along the large veins, 
and its slow progress, I infer it is purely a disease of the blood, 
and if strong alteratives are used, there is always time for them 
to act. 

This disease is fortunately of rare occurrence in our country, 
and therefore few opportunities for experiment. In some instances 
I have known chopped feed, on which half a pint of common 
whitewash (lime) was sprinkled three times a day, have a happy 
effect, making a cure usually by the time the horse had in this way 
taken three gallons of the whitewash. 

Stables become infected with this disease, and communicate it 
for years to horses that stand in them for any length of time ; and 
where a single case of Farcy appears in a stable, my plan would 
be to burn down the stables, or put them to some other use, for 
experience has shewn that no reasonable space of time can re- 
move the taint. 

In the war of the Revolution, about the year 1782, Mr. Willie 
Jones, of Halifax, North Carolina, bought some government horses, 
all of which he lost with the Farcy, or what was then called the 
Tarlton distemper. Horses kept in the same stables for twenty 
years, at different times, were the victims of the same fatal dis- 
ease. Mr. Jones died about 1801, and several of the young horses 
bought at the sale of his stock, died of Farcy when they came 
into use. 

It is characteristic of Farcy that it seems to remain dormant in 
the system until some severe work shall heat the blood sufficiently 
to make the disease develop itself, when its progress seems rapid 
in proportion to its former lethargy. ‘This was the case with a 
handsome young Wildair horse, the property of Mr. J. Hilliard, 
bred by Mr. Jones, and at his sale rising three years old. ‘This 
horse had a severe ride the July after he was four—the farcy im- 
mediately came out on him, and he died with all the symptoms in 
a short time. 

The Executor of Mr. Jones purchased at the sale, for the heir, 
a fine looking colt by Silver, then two years old; as soon as they 
began to ride him, the disease made its appearance ; he lingered 
about a year and then died. I am certain a free use of the white- 
wash would have saved him. 

W. Jones, Jun’r, took down the stables, built in another place, 
and not one case of Farcy has appeared there for the last thirty 
years. 

Farcy is neither so dangerous or infectious as Glanders ; it seems 
to have only a local influence, that is, no horse can with safety be 
fed for any time in the same stable where a horse has died of farcy ; 
at the same time there is, I believe, no instance where the disease 
has been communicated to the groom or surgeon attending the 
horse, yet I should hesitate making the experiment of innoculation ; 
hence I conclude it is right to kill off at once all glandered horses, 
and perhaps prudent to do so in cases of farcy. 

Perhaps as Glanders and Farcy are both common in England, 
they may derive some benefit from the use of lime. A. 
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A NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIES—BLACK WOLF RAVINE. 





BY G. R. M. 





‘‘The bound is passed—the goal is won—- 
The region of the setting sun 

Is open to my view— 
Land of the valiant and the free, 


My own green mountain !and—to thee 


And thine—a long adieu !” 


——— 


My horse needed rest, and I dismounted to let him roll and graze 
awhile on the rich pasturage the prairie here afforded. I was fa- 
tigued, and stretching myself on my cloak, with my saddle under 
my head and my good steed feeding beside me, I soon fell into a 
deep sleep; I could not have remained so long, perhaps an hour, 
when I awoke. ’I'was near night, the sun was fast disappearing 
in the distant horizon, in all the splendor and glory of a western 
sunset, and, springing to my feet, | hastened to saddle ‘ Yorker,” 
but he was not with me. From the top of a high mound that was 
near, I perceived afar off in the distance a troop of mounted In- 
dians, whose trail had passed near by to where I was lying. On 
beyond, some half dozen or more were flying wildly over the prairie 
in pursuit of some object I could not well discover. Soon it bore 
down toward where | stood, when, as it came in sight, what should 
the game be but my stray horse “ Yorker.” Suddenly he wheeled 
from his course, and took a trail that led far on to the left of where 
I stood, leaving me, baggage and all, on this wild and desolate 


cs f00%S ; 
prairie, and not a cabin or a human being to be seen, and not hav- 


ing tasted a morsel of food since the evening before. I took a 
white silk kerchief from my pocket and waved it in the air. Sud- 
denly he ascended a rise of ground, and seemed doubtful which 
way to fly. Now, thought J, or never, and I hallooed with all my 
might. Whether he heard my voice, for the wind bore it towards 
him, or his eye caught my figure on the mound, I know not, but 
with a wheel and a lofty bound, my “ gallant gray ” came dashing 
toward me, at a speed that left his pursuers a useless chase far in 
the rear. I leaped with joy as he came coursing on, and thinking 
now to test him further, | laid down in the high grass at the foot of 
the mound. On he came, full tilt, to the very spot where I had 
stood, stopped, looked about him, pawed the earth, and set up a 
Joud whinnow. Bravo! ma bon cheval—bravo! my “ gallant gray,” 
1 shouted, as I sprang from my hiding-place, and the happy fellow 
came trotting to me with every sign of joy and pleasure, and rub- 
bing his arched neck against my breast, | patted and caressed him, 
while my thoughts wandered from the beautiful scene around me 
far, far away to the bright happy home where was centred all I 
loved, I so lately had left, in the wild enthusiasm of a young adven- 
turer. ‘“ Yorker” was the proudest steed of my father’s stable, 
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and he truly said, whenI sprang to the saddle, “ you never mounted 
a better.’ He was that father’s gift, and I loved him as a brother. 
For more than three thousand miles he had been my companion on 
Jand and water, true and unflinching to the last. Poor “ Hector,” 
my noble mastiff, he too had left that home where younger brothers 
patted and sisters cherished him, for his courage and his kindness ; 
leaping into the watery surge from the dock whence the steamer 
had just loosed its hawser, he madly strove with the waves and 
followed her far out, till, taken on board, he stood once more beside 
me as in younger days, my protector; but he had died—perished 
for want of a drop of water to cool his burning thirst, far, far from 
that home on a broad and barren prairie, while I wept over him 
like a child. 

An hour after and night had set in, and I was in the mud; yes, 
in the mud, waist deep, in a large slough—where it ended | know 
not—which I afterwards learned formed the head of Pine River. 
Saddling my horse, I had pushed on again for a grove which the 
“squatter” had informed me lay about fifteen miles distant, and 
led towards the Mississippi, where he thought I would find a 
“settler.” ‘ Yorker” was in good spirits, and I hoped to reach it 
in two hours’ time: but at its expiration I was still in the “ slough,” 
and with no prospect of getting out very soon. In either direction, 
far as the eye could reach, it extended, and brave it 1 must. Se- 
lecting the most favorable point for that purpose, I had ventured in, 
determined to cross at all hazards. ‘Twice had my horse mired, 
plunged and fell, and twice had I, with great difficulty, extricated 
him; ride I could not, for my weight but mired him the deeper, 
and so, side by side, we wallowed on, through thick and thin, 
sometimes in mud and as often in water, for the distance of over 
two miles. At last we were through, but upon ascending the bluff 
—heavens! I was lost! again lost, and night had come around me. 
I was bewildered—I knew not which way to go!—not even a trail 
was there now for me to follow, nor a star to guide my way. 
Camp on the prairie? lie out, hungered and worn, under the fear- 
ful storm that was fast brewing above me ?—a prey to the prowling 
wolf, whose dismal how] already began to echo from some far off 
ravine or wild canebrake 2? No! onward,on! and away I galloped 
through the darkness, whither, I knew not. The dreaded storm 
that was gathering above momentarily increased, till one huge 
cloud seemed to shadow both heaven and earth—and where was 
I? The God who made me only knew—where would the morning 
find me? My horse, too, the noble brute, must soon give out—he 
could bear me but little further—and still I urged him on. One 
faint hope was yet left me. Through the wild vivid flashes of 
lightning that threw their broad gleam over the vast and boundless 
prairie around me, I had discovered what seemed the outline of a 
mighty forest. Oh, such a night!—such a loneliness of feeling 
harrowing my breast—such a dismal, dreary, shroud of darkness, 
encircling all around—my heart seemed ready to sink within me, 
and despair to take possession of my soul. 

Jt must have been near midnight when I reached the grove, and 
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oh! how that heart buoyed up afresh as I approached it—but soon 
it drooped again, and I felt more lonely than ever. Not a cabin 
was there, not a shelter could I find to screen me from the pitiless 
storm that seemed inevitable, and hunger and thirst now woke me 
to their demands. I was weary and faint, a chill came over my 
whole body, and my clothes were nearly drenched with the heavy 
dew. 

Once more I discovered, by the lightning’s glare, some eight or 
ten miles distant, a second grove like a black cloud resting on a 
mountain; hope gave wings, and on I dashed at a round gallop, 
helter skelter, trusting entirely to the sure footed nag I strode to 
bear me through to the next grove where it seemed, as though 
something human, be it savage or civilized, must dwell. 

I had not rode far before I found, as I had anticipated, an old 
trail, and this I determined now to follow lead where it might, to 
the Mississippi or the Rocky Mountains. My horse too, seemed, 
as I put him on it, to prick up afresh and gallop with renewed 
spirits ; giving him the rein, I folded my arms to my breast, and 
bending my head to the saddle, fell into a deep reverie. My 
thoughts wandered home, and fancy painted to me the happy faces 
that then lay buried in the soft and soothing pillow, the bright 
smiles that then played over lips in my boyhood I oft had pressed 
to mine, and their dreams, it seemed as though even then they 
dwelt on me, and angels whispered them that I would soon return. 
Hark! all was still—still as night, yet some strange sound had 
caught my ear—again!—a long low howl, as of some dreadful 
warning. ‘Then another more fierce and more wild, came up from 
a wide and deep ravine I was now entering, and echoed its fearful 
summons far on over the distant prairies. Hah! thought I, would 
ye, too, beset my path,—again it was repeated, but longer and still 
louder than before, and had scarcely died away ere a stranger dis- 
tant voice answered; then another, and another, and before I had 
time to draw my pistols and cock them, the whole ravine around 
seemed alive with wolves. That long low howl, the summons, 
the answer, and the rising up on that dark and dreadful night, from 
the black and treacherous swail before me, which cross I must, of 
a thousand yells of defiance and blood, striking terror and despair 
to the inmost soul—my time had come ; that warning told me where 
I was, and the danger that threatened me. 

He that has travelled West of the Mississippi can hardly have 
failed to have heard of Big Black Wolf Ravine. It is the only 
low ground or slough of high grass, but dries up during the hot 
months of summer for a great distance, and owing to a sort of 
brackish taste its waters have, the deer of all the surrounding 
country come here to drink, and thousands of wolves congregate 
in hordes—particularly the black wolf, a species larger, and, ’tis 
said, much more ferocious than the grey wolf—to prey upon the 
unsuspecting game that come here to quench their thirst. 

The “ Ravine” had been described to me by an old hunter en 
my first tour, and so distinctly was it impressed on my mind, the 
moment I was roused by the first howl—the horrid truth flashed 
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across me that I was in “ Big Black Wolf Ravine.’ My only 
course was to force my way through, and ascending the high 
ground put my horse to his speed. On every side of me I knew by 
their fearful howling they were gathering for an attack, and they 
are as systematic as a field marshal in their warfare. Closer and 
closer they came, but the darkness hid them from my sight. Oh! 
what would I not then have given for my faithfulsdog, whose bones 
now were bleaching on the prairies, or a trusty friend to have stood 
by my side in that moment of danger. On they came still nearer 
and nearer, and again all was hushed—still as the grave. I had 
nearly reached the high ground, and was consoling myself with 
the hope that I had escaped them—when, as though shot, my 
horse sprang high from the path, and nearly threw me from the 
saddle, and at the moment a huge gaunt wolf sprang at his throat, 
but missed it. At the instant, a gleam of lightning flashed across 
my path, to tell the horrors of my situation—I was surrounded ! 
My horse I now knew only could save my life—directly in front, 
across the trail, some dozen or more were approaching. With a 
thought to heaven I drew my reins firmly, and burying my spurs 
deep in his side, he bounded forward madly among them—one 
sprang at his chest, but he struck him down with his fore feet; 
another grazed his flank as he passed him, and as he madly struck 
at another, his hind quarters sank deep in a gully, and he fell on 
his side. I held a pistol in each hand, and each was double charged 
with buck-shot. ‘The wolf failing in his first attempt, now sprang 
at me as I disengaged myself from the stirrup. I stood beside 
“Yorker,” who was madly plunging to extricate himself; my shot 
met him half way, and with one loud and hideous howl he leaped 
high in the air, and fell back in the long grass of the gully from 
my sight. A thousand howls rent the air far and wide as the re- 
port echoed over the prairies, and were answered again on every 
side by the new comers. 

“Yorker” was free, and with one bound, leaping to my saddle, 
I had gained the hard earth of the prairie, and flew over it at a 
speed that left my strange friends far behind me, and now I felt I 
had escaped all danger, and Heaven wished to guide me safe. ‘The 
clouds parted—the storm passed on, and a ray of moonlight burst 
forth in all its glory. I could now distinctly see another grove but 
a few miles distant, to which the trail I was now on seemed lead- 
ing. In another hour I had reached it, and after wandering about 
some time, I found an old Indian wigwam. My horse was com- 
pletely knocked up, and I could go no farther; unsaddling him, 
therefore, I let him loose to graze upon the prairie, while I went 
in my “ covert” to see what the prospects were for myself. Pro- 
curing some dry splints and bark by the aid of my hatchet, and 
matches, I soon struck up a fire, and throwing myself on the ground 
by its side, my cloak around me, and resting my head on my sad- 
dle, I soon fell in a deep delicious sleep beside the blazing em- 


bers. 
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THE DAM OF OPHELIA. 


Virainia, March 3@, 1842. 


Str: In looking over the March number of your “ American 
Turf Register,” I saw the print and pedigree of Ophelia, the dam 
of the celebrated Grey Eagle, of Kentucky, whose contests with 
the renowned Wagner, together with his previous performances, 
have made his name familiar as household words, over every por- 
tion of the United States. And I was surprised and delighted to 
find, that like many eminent heroes and statesmen, she draws her 
blood from the Old Dominion. Poor old Virginia! her soil is 
wearing out, her population are rapidly leaving for the more fertile 
vallies of the West, and she has now but little left to recommend 
her but the character of her horses and her sons. 

But have you not fallen into some error or mistake in regard to 
the pedigree of Ophelia? As published in the “ Turf Register,” 
she is by Wild Medley, her dam by Sir Archy, out of Lady Ches- 
terfield by Diomed, &c. I was conversing on this subject a few 
days ago, with a gentleman of high character and intelligence, the 
son of Mr. Ezekiel Dance, from whom Capt. Harrison purchased 
Lady Chesterfield, and his recollection is positive and distinct, 
that she never was sent to Sir Archy, and consequently never had 
afoal by him. He says that in the Spring of 1819, his father put 
her to Wonder, who had greatly distinguished himself in the one 
or two races which he ran (at Petersburg, &c.) before he broke 
down; that when she was in foal by him, his father sold her to 
Capt. Harrison, reserving, however, one half of the produce, which 
was to be divided in the September immediately subsequent to her 
foaling ; that his father, Mr. Ezekiel Dance, died in November, 
1819; that Lady Chesterfield, foaled in 1820; that he went to see 
Capt. Harrison at Christmas, in the last mentioned year, in relation 
to the division of the produce; that Capt. Harrison informed him 
that Lady Chesterfield had died immediately after foaling, and that 
the foal had been raised with a cream-colored mare, whose colt 
(he thinks) had been taken away for that purpose ; that Capt. Har- 
rison gave him his note for $35, payable at the following Peters- 
burg Spring Races, for the half of the foal which belonged to his 
father’s estate ; that he thinks the foal was a bay, but he does not 
recollect whether it was male or female. Now one of two things 
is evident to my mind: either Capt. Harrison is mistaken, and the 
Wonder foal, for the half of which he paid $35, was the dam of 
Ophelia, or she must go somewhere else than to Lady Chesterfield 
to look for a pedigree. 

If Mr. Dance’s recollection needed confirmation, it is furnished 
by the fact, which he distinctly recollects, that when his father 
sent Lady Chesterfield to Wonder, he likewise sent with her one 
of her daughters by Imp. Eagle, and the produce of the latter 
mare was a colt, subsequently kept for many years as a stallion, 
under the name of Chesterfield, by Mr. Francis Watkins, of Pow- 
hatan County. ‘That he was by Wonder cannot be doubted. 
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But Mr. Dance’s recollection needs no concurring circumstances 
to support it. Everything in relation to Lady Chesterfield and her 
mother, the celebrated Lady Bolingbroke, he recollects as distinctly 
and vividly as if it had transpired but yesterday. He represents 
Lady Chesterfield as a bay mare, somewhere about five feet two 
inches high, not very stoutly built, but of great speed and activity. 
He recollects her having once, voluntarily, leaped over a high gate, 
without touching, into his father’s yard, only the day before she 
produced a foal. She won two races and a heat, but was early 
withdrawn from the ‘Turf by his father, who wanted her for a brood 
mare, in consequence of having sold her dam, Lady Bolingbroke, 
to Col. Selden, for $1000. But she was more distinguished as 
being the dam of Sir Alfred, who ran the twenty mile race with 
Duroc (sire of Eclipse) and Maria (by Bay Yankee, out of a Celer 
mare). If I have been correctly informed, the first was a dead 
heat between Duroc and Sir Alfred, and Maria was distanced. 
But as it was decided that a dead heat was no heat at all, she was 
allowed to start again. ‘The second heat was attended with pre- 
cisely similar results. ‘The third heat was won by Sir Alfred, 
Maria this time falling within her distance. Duroc was then with- 
drawn, and the fourth and fifth heats were won, but with great dif- 
ficulty, by Maria. I will remark en passant that she was the gran- 
dam of Tobacconist, and Sir Alfred was the sire of Pizarro, the 
dam of John Blount, and much other first rate stock. He was a 
small bay horse, about five feet one inch high, in perfect form, and 
his blood was held in high repute in Virginia, especially for 
bottom. 

I think it probable that Lady Bolingbroke, Lady Chesterfield’s 
dam, was the most renowned brood mare ever raised in Virginia. 
I much doubt whether she was second in this respect to Penelope, 
Prunella, or the dam of Bee’s-wing and Emancipation. No matter 
to what stallion she was stinted, the produce was sure to be a race- 
horse. Le Boo, Lavinia, Desdemona, Lady Chesterfield, Wrang- 
ler (who beat Sir Archy at Petersburg), and some other of her pro- 
duce, are race-horses of distinction, and several of them of high 
renown ; and, if I am not mistaken (for I have not the Stud Book 
by me), Portsmouth, who beat Boston, is one of her lineal descend- 
ants. 

Mr. Dance describes her form as being very peculiar. He says 
she was a bay mare, only 4 feet 74 inches high, very broad across 
the loin, with a large and full belly like a cow’s, and a foot (to use 
his own expression) as flat and as large as his hat crown. Her 
quarters were large and bulging, like those of a quarter horse, but 
she was apparently very clumsy. She was never trained, nor 
used for any other purpose than as a brood mare. 

But enough. I have already trespassed too long on your pa- 
tience, and transcended the limits I had assigned for myself. I 
was only induced to take up my pen, because I thought it probable 
that I might be the means of throwing some light on the pedigree 
of Grey Eagle, the champion of Kentue ky, whose reputation, like 
that of some of our great men, [ regard as belonging in a measure 
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to the public at large. If it shall be ascertained that he is de- 
scended from Lady Chesterfield, it may be truly said, in more 
senses than one, that Virginia is the mother of Kentucky. 

Puito Equus. 


Note by the Editor.—We desire to have it understood that the communication 
above is published out of regard to the writer and the gentleman to whom refer- 
ence is made; both are of high character, ard take a deep interest in the im- 
provement of stock. But while we feel that their opinion is entitled to grave 
consideration, we must be allowed to say that the letter of Capt. Harrison, 
who speaks of his own knowledge of the facts involved, seems to us conclusive, 
that Lady Chesterfield was the grandam of Ophelia. Capt. H. distinctly states 
that he purchased Lady Chesterfield—that he bred her himself to Sir Archy, and 
that the produce was the bay filly, the dam of Ophelia. It should not be lost 
sight of that Mr. Dance speaks from recollection and hearsay of circumstances 
in which he did not participate, while Capt. Harrison was one of the principal 
parties concerned, beth in the purchase of Lady Chesterfield and in breeding her 
to Sir Archy. 





SIR CHARLES AND WAGNER. 





To the Editor of the “ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine ”— 


Sir: Wagner passed through Nashville a few days since, on 
his way from Mobile to his stand near Gallatin; his condition and 
health both bad, so far as appearances will enable us to judge. 
He seems not to have spread at all, and is in all respects what 
may be termed a plain horse ; he will therefore shew to great dis- 
advantage when exhibited alongside of large fine-looking horses. 

When a horse comes before the public as a candidate for 
patronage, his claims on the score of blood become a legitimate 
subject of investigation ; indeed I have long held it a duty in those 
who can establish his claims, or refute his pretensions, to do so. 
In the first instance, this calls public attention to the subject, but 
does not bar the right of fair and full explanation ; if he cannot do 
this, he has no just cause of complaint, and should he be able to 
do so, he benefits by the investigation. 

Wagner was got by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion, 
grandam Ailsy Crump by Citizen, g. g. dam by Huntsman —Janus, 
etc. Sir Charles was got by Sir Archy, his dam by Citizen, gran- 
dam blood unknown. It was said by the late Capt. W. Moody, 
that he traded for the dam of Sir Charles out of a cart from Lunen- 
burg, Virginia, that came to Roanoke for fish; this he did for P. 
Maughon, who bred Sir Charles. ‘This mare, the grandam of Sir 
Charles, was called “the Commutation mare” by Mr. Maughon, 
when sent to Citizen. 

Mr. Win. M. West always asserted she was an Opelousas mare, 
ard hence the white legs and face. His authority for such an 
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assertion I am not able to state. My own impression ever has 
been that the grandam of Wagner was bred by the late Mr. John 
Reeves, of Northampton, whose widow was married to P. Maughon 
—if so the mare was well, though most probably not thorough- 
bred. ‘The performances of Sir Charles on the T urf, united to his 
success in the Stud, and the blood-like appearance of his stock, 
would warrant the belief in his high breeding. 

Marion was got by Sir Archy, dam by Citizen, grandam by Al- 
derman, g. g. dam by Roebuck, g. g. g. dam by Herod—Janus— 
from a pacing mare bought by Mr. Crowell, in New Jersey, and by 
him rode to Halifax, N. C.,and then used many years as a sad- 
dle nag. 

Huntsman was bred in Halifax, N. C., by Elias Fort; he was a 
horse of great size at that day, being about sixteen hands high; it 
was thought he would have made a fine race-horse, as he ran a 
good second to Roebuck, three mile heats, at Halifax; he died at 
five years old, having made but one season. Huntsman was got 
by the imported horse Mousetrap, his dam’s blood unknown ; if she 
had a pedigree, I presume it has been lost many years, for I bought 
a Citizen colt out of an own sister to Huntsman, some years after 
he died, and Mr. Fort could not then furnish me the blood. . 

If any one can procure a file of the North Carolina Journal, 
printed by A. Hodge, at Halifax, N. C., about 1795, 1796, and 1797, 
perhaps Huntsman’s advertisement may be found. I know full 
well Mr. Fort has left no written pedigree of him. 

I say nothing of the balance of the horses named in the pedi- 
gree of Wagner, as they may be found in the Stud Book and ‘Turf 
Register. 

Maria West, herself an inferior performer on the Turf, has been 
surely one of the most successful brood mares in the country, 
scarcely failing in a single instance to bring a race-nag. 

Ailsy Crump, the grandam, was bred to Shylock, to ‘Timoleon, to 
Sir Hal, to Marion, and several times to Sir Archy. Sir Peyton, 
by Shylock, was a fair performer ; Leopoldstadt, by Sir Hal, just to- 
lerable ; the balance were all slow—perhaps Maria West was the 
best among them. 

Wagner himself was a most superior race-horse, but his want 
of a pedigree thoroughly pure, will induce many to decline breed- 
ing from him, while his plain figure and at least seeming want of 
health, will deter others; at the same time his price is too high for 
an untried stallion, who rests his pretensions to patronage on his 
racing performances alone. 

In his favor it must be admitted his dam brings racers from every- 
thing ; but on the other side, her half brothers, four of them stand- 
ing many years, have not yet gotten a colt that has shown at the 
post. 

It is a theory, confirmed by experience, that mares of deficient 
pedigrees sometimes breed successfully, but horses never do. 

This is a fair and candid statement of Wagner’s claims on the 
score of blood; the horses (American) in his pedigree were all 
bred in my immediate vicinity. 
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The mares he may get this season are such as will enable him 
(as a stock horse) to compete with any horse in the State, but Le- 
viathan and Belshazzar, on equal terms; but mark my prediction, 
“they can’t come it, Judge.” 





Note by the Editor.—We have rarely met with a more forcible illustration of 
the effect of prejudice in a well-informed and sensible man, thau is presented in 
the foregoing communication. ‘The writer is a Breeder and Turfman of some 
thirty years’ standing—a gentleman of high character and intelligence, and of 
unimpeachable veracity. But he dislikes Sir Charles and his stock generally, 
and Wagner especially. If Sir Charles is not thorough-bred what is the use of 
stud books, and racing calendars? What son of Sir Archy was more successful 
on the turf and in the stud? What brood mare is there that would sell for more, 
under the hammer, anywhere in the United States, than Maria West, the dam of 
Wagner and Fanny? If Wagner is ‘a plain horse,” what is Eclipse, Boston, 
Riddlesworth, Duane, Langford, Leviathan,—indeed three quarters of all the 
horses known as performers standing in the Union? Wagner may not be so 
handsome as Medoc and Henry were, or as is Grey Eagle, Sovereign, Decatur, 
Balie Peyton, and a few others, but he is large enough and good looking enough 
to show—as he would have run—with any of the handsome horses we ever had 
the pleasure to see. Like Fanny, his half sister, Wagner shows as much blood 
as anything on or off the Turf, that we recollect ; he was besides, a most gallant 
race-horse—one of the very best we ever saw. 

The pages of the * Turf Register” being open to temperate discussions from 
all quartezs relative to breeding, we have not felt at liberty to suppress the letter 
above, though we regret the prejudice of our correspondent (who, however, is 
entirely disinterested in the matter,) should have prompted him to pen an article 
which might in any way detract from the reputation of a horse who has done so 
much to support the character of our native-bred stock. 





Notes of the Stontl). 


MAY. 


BOSTON AND FASHION. 

Saturday, April 23 —We have heard frum each of the champions this week. 
Fashion’s friends are ‘snatching and eager”’ for odds. Boston has started for 
Long Island, and will arrive here in the course of a few days. He isas fresh 
as paint, and goes like abird. As Fashion 1s in training but afew miles from 
town, she will not leave her present stable for Long Island fora week or ten 
days, probably. Bets of 5 to 4 on Buston are current. Those who have de- 
termined to lay out their pile on him are advised to do so before his arrival here, 
for his friends will :ive more odds on him as soon as he exhibits any specimens 
of tall walking on the Island. 
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Great preparations are making at the Union Course for the accommodation of 
* All the World and his wife.”’ It would not surprise us if there were Fifty 
Thousand spectators in attendance. We hear that the hotels of Richmond, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia are full of strangers, from the South 
= West, who are on their way here iosee the Match on Tuesday, the 10:h of 

ay. 

We would hint to our friends at a distance, that it “‘ wouldn’t set them back 
any ’’ to write to Messrs. Coteman & Stetson, of the Astor House, cr to Mr. 
Biancarp, of the Globe Hotel, and engage desirable lodgings. About two 
hundred gentlemen cit down daily to dinner at the Astor already, but such are 
the excellent arrangements of this magnificent establishment, that hundreds 
more can be accommodated. The Astor, it should be stated, is the head quar- 
ters of the New York Jockey Ciub, and we need assure no one that has ever 
been a guest of the proprietors, that every attention will be extended to them. 
The Globe, too, well merits its great popularity, and no doubt will be crowded 
with the * choice spirits of the time.” 

The Boston men yesterday were shy. An offer to take $500 to $400 was 
declined by a leading man of the party. Offers on time are current. A cor- 
respondent writes us from Boston that he will bet all the punch ** Uncle John 
R.’ co make in oneday that the Ist heat of the Match is not run io 7:43, and 
dinners for the Club that the 2d is run under 7:40! What d’ye say, gentlemen ? 

N. B. An on dit was current yesterday that Boston arrived at Camden Race 
Course, opposite Philadelphia, on Wednesday. 

Revival of Racing on the Eagle Course.—The friends of the Turf in the 
Northern and Middle States will be gratified to hear that this excellent Course 
at Trenton, N.J., has been leased to Mr. James Brown, of Philadelphia, and 
that he will hold a meeting on it this Spring. The Eagle Course is generally 
known throughout the country as one of the safest, as well as the fastest, at the 
North; it is oeautifully located, and the stables, stands, etc., connected with 
it, are ample and commodious. ‘Trenton is the half-way station, by railroad, 
hetween this city and Philadelphia, so that the citizens of each can leave town 
in the morning and see the races, ard return home the same evening. 

Mr. Brown, the new lessee, is favorably known to the Sporting World, as 
the proprietor ef the Hunting Park Course, and as a man of enterprise and 
spirit. His Meeting this Spring is to commence on the 3d Tuesday in May, 
the 17:h,—the week following the Union Course races on Long Island. Dr. 
Brown has leased to him the Eagle Hotel, and is to erect an extensive addition 
to it, in time for the Fall Meeting. In the meantime the new lessee pledges 
himself that nothing shall be wanting on his part to give satisfaction to his 
friends and the public generally. 

Fanny.—lIt is understood that this nonpareil, now at the head of the Turf in 
Carolina and Georgia, may possibly go into Col. Jounson’s stable in the course 
of the season. Should any acciden: befal Boston, there is hardly a doubt that 
Col. Hampton would allow Fanny to take his place. The owners of ** Old 
White-nose”? would lay out as much money on her against any horse in the 
country, as on the Champion himself. To our taste a match between Fanny 
and Fashion would be a much more sporting affair than the one now on the 
tapis. But nous verrons. If the two are not the very finest mares in the Union 
we wish Sarah Bladen and Reel would take the conceit oui of their friends. 
What a sweepstakes four such nominations would make—a race at four mile 
heats, with a subscription of $10,000 each! Such a race is too good a thing to 
think of. Who wouldn't “ give boot” to see it and die? 


The Metarie Course.—This fine establishment at New Orleans has gone inte 
the hands of Tos. J. Wetts, Esq., & Col. Y. N. Otiver. The former is well 
known as one of the leading turfmen of the South-west, the owner of Linnet, 
Reel, etc. ; the latter as the founder of racing at New Orleans, and the proprie- 
tor of the Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, and Cincianati Courses; the 
Oakland Course at Louisville is still in his possession, Both are intimately ac- 
quainted with racing, and are gentlemen of enterprise and spirit, so that the 
Sporting World can rely with the utmost confidence upon their conducting the 
Metarie Course in the most popular and acceptable manner. The ¢hirites were 
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first discovered in Louisiana, on the Metarie Course, by Bee’s-wing and Grey 
Medoc ; a few weeks since Miss Foote ran a 2d four mile heat over it in 7:35. 
With a good feeling existing between the proprietors of the Courses at New 
Orleans, all of them can be made profitable, and increased encouragement of- 
fered to breeders and turfmen. 


Jim Bell and Miss Foote —A match is said to be on the tapis between these 
rival cracks, for $5000 a side, Four mile heats, to come off over the Oakiand 
Course, at Louisville, at the ensuing meeting. Mr. Boswett has refused an 
immense sum for Jim Bell ; $5000 was offered for him before he ran Four mile 
heats ; as he won at that distance in 7:37—7:40, he is worth about as much 
more. 

‘“‘Huzza for the Bonnets o’ Blue.”—We are happy to state that on the morn- 
ing of the 5th ultimo, Mr. Gissons’ celebrated mare Bonnets o’ Blue, (the 
dam of Fashion, Mariner, &c.) dropped a very fine filly foal co Shadow, at his 
residence, Madi:on, N. J. The foal is now a light chesnut with indications of 
becoming grey. Mr. G. claims for it the name of Vineyard. Shadow is a son 
of Eclipse Lightfoot (own brother to Skark, Black and Bay Maria, etc.) out of 
Sally Slouch (own sister to Aratus, Snuwstorm, Star, Restless, Nullifier, &c.) 
by Virginian. 

** South vs. North.—There is an unsettled question of comparative speed be- 
tween the Northern and Southern horses, which might be easily solved. 

* Thus Jim Bell and Reel are confessedly our crack four year olds—let two of 
the fastest and best goers of the North, old Virginia included, be selected— 
send Jim or Reel to Long Island, to run there, and let one of the Northern nags 
come to the Louisiana Course, let them carry equal weights to run, when in 
tip top condition—the Club or the owner of the courses might defray the ex- 
penses of each visitor if beaten—and then a fair field and a generous rivalry. 

‘** Lumsden, tell us in your pic-ter book, what you think of it, and thou, ele- 
vated Son of York, will not the * Spirit ” move, on such a theme !” 

We find the proposition above in the Natchez ** Courier,” and ‘ cotton to it” 
mightily. It is not unlikely that during the ensuing meeting on Long Island, 
which thousands will attend, from every section of the Union, such a proposi- 
tion may be made, to test the question of the comparative speed and stamina 
of Northern and Southern horses, as will meet an acceptance from some of 
the South-western Turfmen. We are confident a liberal proposition wil! be 
made. 





POSTPONEMENT OF SWEEPSTAKES. 

We some time since had submitted to us for decision, a question relative to 
the postponement of sweepstakes. We gave our opinion as fully as was pos- 
sible for us, upon the statements before us; a friend has since shown usa 
letter from the gentleman who originaliy submitted the question, in which he 
writes 

**Ask Mr. Porter why he has not answered my queries about the Forfeit 
case. Tell him, to recollect that due notice of the appointed time was given 
the subscribers, through the ‘“* Whig,” newspaper, and that miscarriage of the 
same, is the basis of Col. R W.C.’s plea for ezoneration. Again, ask him, 
does the fulfilment of a sweepstakes engagement, depend upon the reception 
of notice of the appointed time from the Proprietor of the race course? Does 
even custom sanction such a principle? Is not every subscriber like a debtor 
to a Bank, beund to take note of his own obligations, and not to depend upon 
gratuitous joggings of his recollections by the Proprietor. Is not the time ap- 
pointed, when ‘tis made for the meeting of the Club having jurisdiction over the 
course, at which the Sweepstakes isto be run for? Is not the subscriber bound 
to find out officially what day of the month, &c. that Club has fixed upon for its 
regular semi-annual meeting? If so, how can Col. C. plead exemption from 
payment of his forfeit?* Again, does the Rule provide for any such contingen- 
cies? As two hundred and twenty-four dollars are involved in this controversy, 
request him to decide it at once.” 

* The Proprietor of the Course certifies that he gave Col. C. notice by letter two weeks 
before the race came off: but sald letter was not received by Col. ©. until four or five 
days before said race. Does that alter the case at all? He had the same chance to 


know that other distant subscribers had—and they found out the time, and such as didn’t 


— paid their forfeits. They got their notice through the papers—Col. C. had the same 
ance. 
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Upon this statement of J. S. C., we should say unhesitatingly, that Col. C. 
must pay the forfeit. Nor do we see how any question can be made. But the 
terms in which the question were originally submitted, was not sufficiently ex- 
plicit as to the facts, to enable us to give an unqualified judgment upon the pro- 
pesition. This must be our apology to J. S. C. for our delay.—Epiror. 





SALES OF STOCK. 

Miss Foote.—An interest of one half in this fine filly has been purchased by 
Mr. D. Heinson, of Louisville, Ky., for $1200, (twelve hundred dollars!) It 
would seem that the winning of a 2d four mile heat in 7:35, at New Orleans, 
dves not add much to a horse’s reputation even there, owing to the light weight 
carried. No less than $12,000 (twelve thousand dollars!) is demanded for 
Fashion, and $8000 was paid years ago for Sarah Bladen. Miss Foote is to 
go to Kentucky to be trained for the Spring campaign, it is said. 


Sale of Jim Bell.—Several correspondents at New Orleans write us that Mr. 
Josep G. Boswett (and W. H. Farris, Esq. of Crab Orchard, Ky.) have sold 
the successor to Grey Eagle and Grey Medoc—Jim Bell—to D. F. Kenner & 
Brothers, of New Orleans, for $5000—cheap as dirt for a colt that has won four 
mile heats in 7:37—7:40. The Danville (Ky.) ‘* Clarion” states that B. and 
F. received $6000 for Jim Bell. 


Polly Peachem.—We recently announced the sale of this fine mare (the dam 
of Portsmouth, &c.), at Mobile, for $500, on the authority of a correspondent. 
He was doubtless misinformed, as she was sold under the hammer, at New 
Orleans, on the 26th March, for $1,375, to Duncan F. Kenner, Esq. 


Fercus Dupztantier, Esq., of Manchac, La., has purchased of Ww. P. 
Greer, of Kentucky, his colts Creath and George Martin. Mr. D. paid $4,100 
for Creath, and $3000 for George Martin. We are glad to see such additions 
making to the blood stock of Louisiana. 


Twos. Dixon, Esq., of New Orleans, has sold his imported filly by Camel, 
dam by Langar, 2 yrs., to Josiah Cuampers, Esq., of Rapide Parish, La., for 
$2000. 


Trenton.—This clipper has been really “ sold to the enemy,” and no mis- 
take. He has been purchased for Canada at $1000, and is accompanied by 
Clarionette (Clarion’s sister), for which $500 were paid. 





Tranby’s 5 yr. olds.—An experienced turfman writes us of the get of this 
imported horse, that however they may perform during their colthood, they will 
distinguish themselves at five years old. The recent performances of Creath 
co him infinite credit, and we sincerely hope our correspondent’s prediction 
may be correct. 


Mr. J. B. Kenpatx’s Mary Randolph dropt a bay filly foal by Drone on the 
8th ult.—the finest of her produce. Zinganee (Garrison’s) is standing at the 
Kendall Course, and promises to make a good season ; among other fine mares 
with him is Gen. Emory’s Betsey Wilson, the dam of Lady Clifden. Mr. K. has 
a promising colt of her’s by Mingo in training. 

Betsey Malone, the joint property of the late James Jackson of Alabama, and 
W. J. Minor of Miss., dropped a clever filly foal on the 14th of February to 
Glencoe or Leviathan, at the Forks of Cypress. The mare will be bred to 
him again this season. 


Mr. Campsett’s Sam Houston, in training at Baltimore, is reported lame, 
and his Priam in bad condition. Mr. Kendall’s Astor, Hector Bell, and Lady 
Canton are in fine health, and going well. 


Creath, the celebrated Kentucky crack, appears like John Bascombe, to have 
been named for a distinguished Methodist divine. Quite a dispute has taken 
place here, as to the correct pronunciation of his name—like that in England 
respecting Lord Palmerston’s Ilione. Is it a word of two syllables, or does it 
rhyme with ** breath.” 

The celebrated race mare Yorkshire Lass—the gamest bit of horseflesh 
ever imported into British America—died last week from inflammation, induced 


by exposure to severe weather, while suffering under the consequences of a re- 
cent hurt. Toronto Herald. 
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Mr. Wexts’ Stable.—It must have been a great disappointment to Mr. Wells 
of Louisiana, that during the recent meetings at New Orleans, his two cracks, 
Reel and Torchlight, were precluded by temporary lameness from making a show. 
We are pleased to hear that they have recovered, and have gone up Red River 
to Alexandria, (Mr. W.’s residence) to be turned out for the season. 

Joun W. Kennepy, Esq., of Stanford, Ky., claims the name of Liz Logan 
for a superb filly, foaled on the 11th inst. by Imp. Leviathan out of Susan by 


Collier. 
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Addenda to the Stud of Gen. Tuos. 
Emory, of Poplar Grove, E. S, 
Maryland. 

No 1. Grecian Princess.—[See 
Turf Register, vol. vi., p. 423.] 

Her Produce. 
1834. B. c. by Maryland Eclipse.— 
Sulked and ran restive. 
1836. Ch. f. by Maryland Eclipse.— 
Crippled in training. 

1837. B. f. by Imp. Tranby.—-Very 

speedy for short distances. 

1839. B. c. by Mingo -—-Large and 

promising. 

1841. Ch. c. by {mp. Priam.—Large 

and promising. 

No. 2. Bersey Witson.—[See Turf 
Register, vol. vi., p. 423.] 

Her Produce. 
1836. B. c. by Maryland Eclipse.— 
Sulked and ran restive. 

1837. B.c. by Imp. Tranby.—Got in- 

jured and was never trained. 

1838. B. f. by Uncle Sam.—Not yet 

trained ; this filly is believed 
to have more of Ogle’s Oscar’s 
blood than any living animal. 

1839. Ch. c. by Mingo.—Large and 

promising. 

1841. B.f. by Imp. Priam.—Large and 

promising. 

No. 3. Frorantue, byJohn Richards, 
out of Fanny Wright. [See Turf Re- 
gister, vol. vi., p. 423.] 

Floranthe herself was trained, and 
was very promising, until she received 
an incurable injury in the stifle, and was 
put into the breeding stud; she has 
since died. 

Her Produce. 

1839. Gr. c. by Mingo.—Large and 

promising. 


1840. Gr. ro. f. by Bustamente—-he 
by Sussex, out of Caroline 
Whitefvot. This filly is pro- 
m‘sing, and has a large share 
of the blood of Ogle’s Oscar. 

No. 4. Lapy Cuirpen, broke down 
in her race with Boston. [See Turf 

Register, for chesnut filly by Sussex, 

out of Betsey Wilson, vol. vi., p. 423. ] 

1839. Missed tv Imp. Priam. 

1840. Missed to Imp. Priam. 

1841, Stinted to Drone. 

Tuomas Emory. 





Stud of Cuartes Anverson, Esvq., of 
Dewberry, near Dayton, Ohio. 

No. 1. Nannie Busn, b m., foaled 
May 9:h, 1836, was got by Tariff (own 
brother to Arab, &c.), out of Bertha by 
Bertrand (by Sir Archy &c ); grandam 
by Buzzard (Gray’s); Gray*s Buzzard 
wasby Imp Buzzard, dam by Rocking- 
ham, (Sirut’s) ; Strut’s Rockingham 
was by Imp. Rockingham, dam by Imp. 
Traveller, grandam by Imp. Janus (by 
Godolphin Arabian), &c. See Am. 
Turf Reg. Vol. 9, p. Stinted to 
Winfield Scott, ny Medoc, dam by Dar- 
naby's Diomed, &c. 

No. 2. Caverra, gr. f , foaled in 1838, 
got by Cadet, dam by Thornton’s Rat- 
tler; grandam by Forrester. Cadet 
was got by Medley out of Sally Walker 
by Timoleon, &c , &c. 

No. 3. **Mia’’* (Emily), b. f. with 
astar, &c., foaled April 9, 1841, got 
by Middleton, out of Nu. 1. Middleton 
was by Imp. Barefoot, out of Imp. 
Woodbine, &c. ; full brother to Iowa. 

CHARLES ANDERSON. 

* The initials of a favorite sister. 
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